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full inventory of his products on the 






premises of distributors — without 






credit risk. Let us explain how this 






service can be tailored to your needs 
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agers who stay “off the hook” with 
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In the News 


ALBERT PoLLock, appointed to the 
new post of executive director of the 
Retail Floor Coverings Association 
of Greater Philadelphia, is a member 
of the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Miss JEANNE ETIENNE, credit man- 
ager of Westerman Print Company, 
has been named first vice president 
of the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
American Society of Women Ac- 
countants. 


Paut R. Gross, regional manager 
of United States Steel Corporation’s 
treasury department, and vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, has been honored with 
the general chairmanship of the 1956 
finance campaign of the Girl Scouts 
of Chicago. 


KENNETH M. HENDERSON, president 

of Ditto, Inc., Chicago, has been 
named chairman of the Board of 
Overseers of Dartmouth College’s 
Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration. 


MeRcER BRUGLER, president of 
Pfaudler Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
is chairman of the University of 
Rochester Fund, new administrative 
function to coordinate fund raising 
activities. He is a past president of 
the Rochester Association of Credit 
Men. 


J. McCatu Huaues, reelected pres- 
ident of Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., research arm of the Controllers 
Institute of America, is vice presi- 
dent and controller of Mutual of New 
York. Arthur L. Boschen, vice pres- 
ident and controller, Vick Chemical 
Company, and Harold A. Ketchum, 
vice president and controller, Fasco 
Industries, Inc., were made vice 
presidents, the last-named by reelec- 
tion. Named treasurer was J. Howard 
White, financial vice president, Shell 
Oil Company. Continuing as secre- 
lary and administrative director of 
the Foundation is Paul Haase, also 
managing director of the Institute. 


Francis J. Conway, who heads the 
alumni association of the N.A.C.M. 
Research Foundation’s Graduate 
Schoo! of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement (Dartmouth College and 
Stanford University), has been elec- 
ted president of the American In- 
dustrial Bankers Association. Mr. 
Conway is president of Thorp Fi- 
tance Corporation, Thorp, Wis. 
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This advertisement 
tells your 

customers about 

the value of 

quality protection. 
Anything which 

helps keep your 
community on a 
sound financial 

basis is of interest 

to the bank. That’s 
why, so often, the 
banker and the local 
Home Insurance agent 
find it advantageous 
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not have a talk with 
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Editorial 


Comes the Dawning 


EGINNING to dawn on more people is the fact that there is really nothing 
B free in this life. Everything worthwhile is earned. More of it the hard way 
and some through easier methods. You personally might not earn it, as in the 

case of an inheritance, but someone has earned it. 

There is also the development of the realization that the Government, which 
produces nothing of tangible value but is highly essential to any modern civilization, 
has really nothing to give away. It may rob Peter and Paul to give to John, but 
that does not make what it gives away free. 

In recent years the function of government has gone far beyond its original 
intent. Our forefathers provided a taxing power to our government so that it could 
give governmental service to its people. It did not intend that such taxing power 
should be used to redistribute wealth or to take from some citizens for the benefit 
of a few. 

The conception of government by our forefathers has long been forgotten. Here 
and there, however, there are beginning to appear bits of evidence that our people 
are becoming more aware of the misuse by Government of its taxing power. In the 
recent Congress certain programs which would have benefited certain states were 
appraised by representatives of states not directly benefited in terms of cost to their 
own constituents. Why, they asked, should we pay in taxes for these benefits to others 
in which we never share? 


The abuse of taxing power has followed a Socialistic road for a long period of 
time. With the staggering debt, the heavy tax load, it would not be surprising if 
a turn in the road were in sight. The sooner we reach it and demand a turn for 
self-reliance in our States and among our people the better for the Nation and every 
living soul within it. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE OCTOBER COVER 


WIDELY syndicated cartoon of 

many years’ standing carries the 
caption “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend.” 

In the operation of a business, the 
occasion when a customer needs a 
friend may be of any of a wide num- 
ber of origins. 

And what friend? Certainly the 
credit executive, for when a flood 
undermines a store it also under- 
mines the owner’s capital and in- 
yentory. But not his credit character 
and credit capacity. 

But there are many other sources 
of business misfortune. One of these 
is the fallacy of one-man manage- 
ment of all departments—failure to 
delegate authority. That was the 
cause of this issue’s “Credit Prob- 
lem,” subject of the cover picture 
and the development of the solution 
described on page 16. 

Miss June L. Crowell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of credit operations 
of R. E. Uptegraff Manufacturing 
Company at Scottdale, Pa., is point- 


ing out salient facts of the debtor’s 
dilemma to President R. E. Uptegraff, 
Jr, (right) and J. H. Steele, sales- 
manager. Miss Crowell’s business 
career is outlined with the article. 

Mr. Uptegraff is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University 
(1938). Until 1946 he was at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, in de- 
velopment and production of sub- 
surface ordnance for the U.S. Navy. 
Then he joined Uptegraff in an en- 
gineering and managerial capacity. 
On July 15th last year he became 
president of the transformer manu- 
facturing company. 

Salesmanager Steele entered busi- 
hess in 1936 with Kuhlman Electrical 
Company at Bay City, Mich. After 
five years in the engineering depart- 
ment he entered Sales, and was 
assistant salesmanager 10 years. In 
1951-52 he was in Minneapolis as a 
partner in the Hugo Sales Company. 

In February 1954 Mr. Steele be- 
Came sales engineer of Uptegraff, 
advancing to salesmanager this 
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WASHINGTO 


@_ Prospects of a balanced budget next year 
are held out as a possibility by George M. 
Humphrey, secretary of the treasury, provided 
that Government economies are hitched to the 
high-stepping business income to wipe out a 
prospective $1.7 billions deficit. A 3 per cent 
reduction of outlays by Government departments 
and agencies would do it, he believes. A cut of 
29 per cent from the January estimate of the 
deficit was announced by Mr. Humphrey and 
Rowland R. Hughes, director of the bureau of 
the budget, for fiscal year end next June 30th. 

Furthermore, Mr. Humphrey sees possible 
reductions of taxes in the year following, “if 
prospects of additional revenue are good.” As 
for any lowering of income and corporate taxes, 
while less inclined to predict them, the secretary 
did say that he would not wait for a surplus 
before recommending them. 


He called attention to the record high employ- 
ment, “the most jobs ever in the history of this 
country, the highest personal income, and 
records being set in profits, wages, earnings and 
production.” 


And 1956 is a Presidential year. 


Fiscal year estimate of receipts was boosted 
$2.1 billions (to $62.1 billions) over the Janu- 
ary forecast, but budget expenditures were 
figured $1.4 billions higher, and $1.1 billions 
for farm price supports, the highest item. How- 
ever, some of the expenditure increases will be 
balanced by reductions in other directions of the 
estimates, for example: foreign military aid, 
$1.075 billions less; atomic energy commission, 
$100 millions; strategic material stockpiling, 
$83 millions. 


@ GRADUAL IMPOSITION of import duties on 
trade with each other by the United States and 
the Philippines was called for in a bill sent the 
White House. The Philippine duties would start 
higher but by 1974 both countries would have 
100 per cent of present duties applicable to im- 
ports from other countries. 


q@ Let’s KEEP prosperity on the rails, says 
Sinclair Weeks. Noting that the forward move- 
ment of the last two years has been fueled 
largely by confidence, the secretary of commerce 
at the same time cautions business against the 
too-rich mixture of overconfidence. To avoid the 
latter he urges: 

Watch inventories; hold down housing and 
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plant construction to legitimate demand; hard 
work brings success, exaggerated market specu- 
lation only headaches; keep credit on a high level 
of quality. 

“Personal debt is proper,” Mr. Weeks told 
the press, “but when I pass a second-hand auto 
dealer’s lot and see good-looking cars for sale 
with a ‘$5 down’ tag on each, I wonder that 
businessmen can think that in this manner they 
are proceeding on the basis of sound practice.” 


@. Price-Fixince between any U. S. export trade 
association and foreign competitors would make 
such association liable to prosecution under the 
antitrust laws, the Federal Trade Commission 
warned. For the last 30 years the policy had been 
to permit an association to enter into “any co- 
operative relationship with a foreign corpora- 
tion” under the antitrust exemptions of the Webb- 
Pomerene export trade law. 


@ EstaBLisHMENT of a single government 
agency to consolidate and direct a program for 
increased federal aid to chronically depressed 
sections and their unemployed, is recommended 
by the CIO. 

At the same time, the AFL, its bride-to-be 
and with its blessing, demanded that Congress 
act to “check plant piracy,” meaning the migra- 
tion of factories from one community to another. 


@ IncreEasep effective action against illegal 
monopolies and business deceptions in the year 
ended June 30th was claimed for the Federal 
Trade Commission by the director of its litiga- 
tion bureau. He said 36 anti-monopoly com- 
plaints were issued, compared with 30 in the 
preceding fiscal year. Approximately 125 decep- 
tive practices complaints contrasted with 93 the 
year earlier. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency ii- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1861 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1853 ORGANIZED 1871 


THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1864 ORGANIZED 1886 

THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
ORGANIZED 1890 ORGANIZED 1904 

COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1920 ORGANIZED 1714 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership in the business world is usually achieved through a combination of mod- 
ern, efficient facilities, high standards of product and service, skilled personnel and 
supervision plus sound management practices e The Insurance Business in particular 
is keenly aware af the responsibilities of its Leadership in providing the American 
Public and Business World with the highest quality of protection service including 
accident and fire prevention counsel and prompt loss payment e Capital stock in- 
surance companies are constantly alert to improve every phase of insurance for the 
benefit of their policyholders. Vision, Integrity, Sound Practices and Adaptability to 
the changing needs of insurance buyers, are keystones in their management policy 
e Wetake pride in our standing among the " Leaders” in the insurance world—based 
upon Sound Management, Financial Strength, and Modern Service Facilities whose 


purpose is to provide the best insurance protection available. 
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Consultant, Doctor and Friend 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 


Executive Vice President, National Association of Credit Men 


ROTECTION against hazards of busi- 
Pe and life through modern insurance 

is frequently evaluated solely in terms 
of monetary values. In years gone by, in the 
field of life insurance and business insurance 
as well, the aggressiveness and persistence of 
an insurance salesman was frequently re- 
sented. Some resentment may have been justi- 
fied because of the method and manner of 
approach. In more modern times, however, 
an insurance salesman is a combination of con- 
sultant, doctor and adviser, and above all a 
friend insisting that you protect your assets 


and the welfare of your family. 


On many occasions this so-called aggressive 
and persistent insurance salesman has been 
welcomed back with open arms. He has come 
to deliver a check to compensate for an in- 
surable business loss or to provide financially 
for a family that has suffered an irreparable 


human loss. 


We have all heard this statement frequently 
made: “We were annoyed at the constant pres- 
sure of the insurance salesman at the time he 
sold us these policies, but we are thankful 
today that he was so persistent. Had he not 
been, we would be facing a serious financial 
problem.” 

The modern insurance sales- 
man in his training is constantly 
taught that he is in a business that 
is very definitely in the public in- 
terest. It is impressed upon him 
that, if he is not persistent, much 
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suffering and many unnecessary 
losses may occur. Awareness of 
the peace of mind that flows from 
the knowledge that your business 
or your loved ones will be taken 
care of, in case of any tragic hap- 
pening, stimulates the modern in- 
surance salesman to his very best 
effort. 

There was a time when the door to an insur- 
ance salesman may have been closed or at best 
grudgingly opened. Today those in business 
or in private life who react with annoyance 
when a well informed insurance broker or 
salesman comes to call, probably are over- 
looking a very important protection that they 


can afford and should have. 


Insurance coverage is more than mere dol- 
lars and cents to provide against a loss or to 
protect a family. It is a great contribution to 
peace of mind and a realization that one has 
discharged his business obligations towards 
his stockholders, his customers and his em- 
ployees, or that he has provided for his loved 
ones should he be called to the Great Beyond. 


Within reasonable limitations no one should 
ever be too busy to see a competent insurance 
salesman, even if confident you have adequate 
protection for your business and your family. 
Furthermore, the modern insurance business 
is constantly searching for new safety policies 
to cover risks heretofore thought uninsurable. 

Keep an open door for a sound, well trained 
insurance salesman of character and integrity. 


It will pay you rich dividends. 











PLAN Your Insuranee! 


Sound Coverage Program Is a Team Job in This Age of Specializing 


By WALLACE E. JEFFREY 
Assistant Vice President 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine. 

New York, N. Y. 


come so complicated that few 
men today could justly claim 
to be expert in 
all fields of in- 
surance. More 
than 500 forms 
are now avail- 
able. The trend 
toward  special- 
ization in the 
major classes of 
coverage con- 
tinues to in- 
crease, and at 
the corporation level a sound insur- 
ance program is a team job. 


As an insurance broker, we deal 
with many contracts entered into by 
our customers and must use great 
care not to render a “legal opinion.” 
We also must avoid acting directly 
or indirectly as claim adjusters, 
which under existing insurance 
regulations a broker is not permitted 
todo. We can, however, advise and 
guide customers, which is valuable 
because of our years of experience 
in the insurance business. 


A corporation attorney or legal 
executive endeavoring to clearly 
understand an insurance problem 
should keep in mind four key points. 
He should have a visual knowledge 
of the physical property involved, 
and an understanding of operational 
procedures as they affect personnel 
and public relations. He should 
know the purpose and objective of 
the enterprise and be conversant 
with the plans for future develop- 
ment. 


To insurance business has be- 





W. E. JEFFREY 


The major classes of coverage 
available can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


a. The various forms of direct dam- 
age to, or destruction of, real and per- 
sonal property when caused by fire, 
_ flood, explosion, transporta- 
ion, 

b. The various forms of insurance to 
cover consequential and contingent 
damaye or liability, which include busi- 
hess interruption insurance and products 
liability coverage. 

¢. Legal liability for bodily injuries 
and damage to the property of others. 

d. Fidelity and surety bonding—the 





Discussing “Insurance Plan- 
ning” before the Practising Law 
Institute, Corporation Lawyers 
Division, New York, Mr. Jeffrey 
provided an advance outline of 
the topics, for better understand- 
ing of the text as quoted in the 
following article. The main sec- 
tions of the outline were: 

(1) A Foundation for an In- 
surance Discussion (Four Parts) ; 
(2) Understanding the Varia- 
tions in Meaning of the Phrase 
“A Sound Insurance Program” 
(Four Parts — Seven Sub-divi- 
sions); (3) Losses and Claims 
(Two Parts — Nine Sub-divi- 
sions); and (4) Revelations Seen 
in the Crystal Ball of Insurance 
in the Future (Seven Parts). 





various types of crime insurance and 
credit insurance. 

e. Ocean marine insurance, covering 
hulls and cargoes and providing insur- 


ance to cover the shipper for his mari-- 


time liability. 

f. Life insurance with its associated 
lines such as annuities and pensions. 

g. Modern types of welfare insurance, 
such as hospitalization and medical pay- 
ments, accident and health, statutory 
disability insurance and workmen’s 
compensation benefits. 

The types of insurance companies 
can be described broadly as follows: 
1. Capital Stock, 2. Mutual, 3. Reci- 
procal, 4. Lloyds. 


Traditionally, the insurance com- 
panies in this country have been or- 
ganized according to classes of in- 
surance. These, briefly, are: 

1. Physical damage to or destruction 
of property which includes various 
forms of marine insurance. 

2. Life insurance in all its branches. 

3. Casualty insurance, including all 
forms of indemnification and bonds. 

4. All types of accident and health 
insurance. 

These divisions are gradually be- 
ing bridged as more and more in- 
surance companies are being re- 
organized to handle multiple line 
underwriting. 

The insurance business has a 
number of extra and supplementary 
services: 


1. Physical inspection of property, 
including boilers and machinery. 

2. Payroll auditing for those classes 
of coverage requiring premium adjust- 
ment at expiration date. 

3. Safety and accident prevention. 

4. Fire prevention and protection. 

5. Loss adjusting—by salaried em- 
ployees or by independent organizations 
and association bureaus. 

6. Third party claim adjusters and 
legal staffs. 

7. Actuarial 
programs. 


services for pension 


Individual’s Insurance Needs 

Section II of the outline presents 
a series of imaginary circumstances 
calling for practical insurance pro- 
grams which vary to suit the dif- 
ferent situations. 

It is an old adage that we creep 
before we learn to walk; in the in- 
surance business the individual’s 
problems give us the elementary 
approach to develop a sound insur- 
ance program. Assuming that “John 
Doe” has an apartment in New York 
City and a country house in Con- 
necticut, is married, has two teen- 
age children, employs several do- 
mestics and owns two cars, the fol- 
lowing types of insurance represent 
minimum requirements: 

a. A personal property floater provid- 
ing “All Risks” insurance at all loca- 
tions for himself and his family. 

b. Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers liability coverage should be 
carried on the domestic servants, sub- 
ject to the laws of New York and Con- 
necticut. 

c. Comprehensive personal liability 
coverage should be carried covering 
premises liability and personal liability 
at all other locations for both him and 
his family. 

d. In connection with the auto- 
mobiles, he should carry bodily injury, 
property damage, comprehensive fire 
and theft, deductible collision, and the 
bodily injury coverage extended to in- 
clude medical payments on the broad 
form. If the children are of legal age 
to drive automobiles, consideration 
should be given to providing “Drive 
Other Car Coverage.” 

e. In connection with the so called 


(Continued on following page) 








“The customs and ethics of the insurance business are so 
well established that there is an amazingly low percentage of 
denials of liability for violations of policy conditions when 


losses or claims arise.’ 


—Wallace E. Jeffrey 
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welfare coverages, he should have life 
insurance, hospital and surgical cover- 
age for himself and family, and consider 
the advisability of travel accident in- 
surance. 

Now let us compare the business 
requirements with the personal in- 
surance program: 

a. The all-risk form of coverage 
on property is not available; instead, 
fire and extended coverage would 
be needed on the building and con- 
tents. If the factory is protected 
by an automatic sprinkler system, 
sprinkler leakage insurance should 
be arranged in suitable form. Con- 
sideration should be given to busi- 
ness interruption insurance and the 
same would apply to water damage 
insurance. 

b. Workmen’s compensation and 
employers liability coverage would 
be needed to meet the statutory re- 


records of the accounts receivable. 


3. Bonds and crime _ insurance, 
which should consist of a blanket 
fidelity bond, depositors forgery 
bond, mercantile open stock bur- 
glary insurance, and holdup insur- 
ance on money and securities. It is 
quite possible to combine a major 
portion of these hazards under a 
single policy known as the compre- 
hensive dishonesty, disappearance 
and destruction form. 

4. Steamboiler and machinery in- 
surance, which covers damage done 
by explosion or breakdown, and may 
be extended to include public liabil- 
ity. Careful consideration should 
be given to including business inter- 
ruption protection to cover the loss 
of income and continuing expenses 
after an accident has occurred. A 
feature of this insurance is the great 


A symposium by selected insurance department managers of 
industrial organizations will appear in a later issue, in order 
that Credit and Financial Management may present a compre- 
hensive picture from a number of businesses with diverse prob- 
lems of coverage. The many special articles prepared for the 
current issue make unavailable the number of pages required 
for the roundup of insurance users’ experience records. 

In the symposium, the insurance departments’ managers will 
appraise hazards anticipated in adoption of their programs for 


adequate coverage. 


quirements. It is also necessary to 
meet the statutory requirements 
under the New York Disability In- 
surance Act. 

c. Comprehensive general liabil- 
ity coverage is needed, and special 
consideration should be given to ap- 
propriate products liability cover- 
age. 

d. The automobile bodily injury 
and property damage _ coverage 
would be supplemented by non- 
ownership and hired car coverage. 
It would also be advisable to have 
direct damage insurance on the 
automobiles. 

e. Because Mr. John Doe is of 
vital importance to the continuation 
of the business, some form of busi- 
ness life insurance on himself and 
one or two other key men would be 
advisable. Consideration should also 
be given to hospital and surgical in- 
surance for the employees. 

Up to this point the differences in 
coverage between the individual and 
a small corporation are nominal. 
However, the business would have 
to consider the following additional 
forms of insurance: 

1. Transit insurance, preferably 
on an all-risk basis, to cover ship- 
ments of merchandise. 

2. Insurance to cover drawings 
and other valuable papers, including 


value of periodic inspection by the 
underwriters to determine that boil- 
ers and machinery are in good work- 
ing order. 

There is a very little difference in 
the insurance requirements for the 
small business enterprise and the 
large factory operation having only 
one location, beyond variations in 
amounts and limits of indemnity. 
The only exception is in the welfare 
forms of coverage where the large 
factory, having far greater total 
employment, is likely to need wider 
personnel programs and generally 
involves negotiations with trade 
unions. Therefore, the standard 
group insurance coverages — life, 
hospital and surgical and key man 
travel accident insurance — would 
probably be required. In addition, 
some type of pension retirement 
program would be advisable. 


For a large industry, with a num- 
ber of factory locations, insurance 
programs without exception are all 
“tailor made.” The following items 
will give you some idea of the basic 
differences: 

a. Fire and extended coverage varies 
only to the extent of the advisability of 
using a reporting form for merchandise 
rather than buying a fixed amount of 
insurance. A manufacturers. output 
policy might be used to advantage. 
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b. Workmen’s compensation co erage 
should include an “all states rider” jy 
order to avoid any conflict with r=gula. 
tions in the 48 states and the Dist ict o; 
Columbia. 

c. Comprehensive general _ liobility 
coverage is especially important, as jt 
automatically covers new locations ang 
operations. 

d. There is a trend in large in ustry 
to avoid, as far as possible, the «ctua| 
ownership of a fleet of automobi'es jp 
favor of rental of equipment under an 
annual contract. The terms and condi- 
tions of such contracts must be carefully 
analyzed. It will be necessary to deter. 
mine whether insurance, if provided by 
the leasing corporations, is satisfactory 
from the standpoint of class of coverage, 
limits of liability and the qualifications 
of the insurance carrier. 

Many large industries today own 
aircraft and boats. Adequate forms 
of insurance are available to pro- 
vide full protection. 

Note: Everything in this discus- 
sion regarding insurance programs 
treats the subject in the broadest 
manner and is subject to variations 
to meet the individual requirements 
of each type of industry and com- 
merce. 

Losses and Claims 

Section III of the outline refers to 
the conditions in insurance policies 
regarding time elements for report- 
ing losses or claims and similar con- 
ditions affecting the policyholder. 
The customs and ethics of the insur- 
ance business are so well established 
that there is an amazingly low per- 
centage of denials of liability for 
violations of policy conditions when 
losses or claims arise. A death cer- 
tificate is sufficient to collect the 
amount of a life insurance policy, 
but naturally there are many re- 
quirements which must be observed 
when handling other forms of in- 
surance. 

Without losses and claims there 
would be no insurance business. 
Our own claim department files sup- 
ply a fascinating and continuous 
variety of cases which demonstrate 
the need of constant vigilance re- 
garding amounts of insurance and 
indemnity as well as a clear under- 
standing of the exact coverage pro- 
vided by the policies. A few cur- 
rent claims illustrate the need of 
care in preparing a sound insurance 
program: 

(1) CASUALTY 

An ice manufacturer had an unused 
and unoccupied plant. An explosion 
wrecked adjoining residential property 
and resulted in law suits totaling more 
than $1,000,000. The manufacturer 
carried liability insurance to the ex- 
tent of $300,000 for any one accident. 
(2) BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 

A. A fire in a generator caused 4 
short circuit which in turn caused am 
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explosion in an oil switch. In final 
gettlersent, the direct fire loss was under 
$1,000, but the slowdown of production 
lines resulted in $102,000 business in- 
terrup‘ion loss. 

B. ‘hese losses are possible also in 
the boiler and machinery insurance 
feld. At a large plant a machine broke 
down and could not be repaired. There 
was no replacement available anywhere 
and a new machine had to be built. A 
business interruption loss of more than 
$1,000,000 occurred. It was fully in- 
sured subject to a $50,000 deductible per 
accident. 

3) AUTOMOBILE 


This involved a large gasoline and oil 
refinery. Independent contractors, used 
for bulk transfer, supplied a_ truck 
chassis and the refinery installed a tank 
bearing their trade name. One of these 
trucks, fully loaded, went out of control 
and wrecked a passenger train, killing 
three and injuring fifteen. Property 
damage amounted to $75,000 and per- 
sonal injury suits were filed in excess 
of $600,000. Insurance carried by the 
refinery provided bodily injury limits 
of $100/300,000 and a property damage 
limit of $25,000. 

(4) BOND 

At an electronics manufacturing plant 
employees of the purchasing depart- 
ment, through falsification and manip- 
ulation, in the name of supply sub- 
contractors, succeeded in getting away 
with $1,200,000. Maximum coverage 
under the bond was $250,000. 
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Multiple Line Underwriting 


Multiple line underwriting, as we 
know it now, means that insurance 
companies have broadened their 
charters so as to be able to write in 
one policy, or at least a limited 
number of policies, a wide variety 
of insurance coverages to take care 
of modern business requirements. 
Companies like the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company for many years 
have written most every form of in- 
surance, but to accomplish it they 
had to use a variety of subsidiary 
insurance companies. Today, quali- 
fied multiple line companies write 
the greater part of the total premi- 
um volume, and the trend is bound 
to grow. Problems of qualification 
of multiple line underwriting in a 
number of states have been over- 
come one by one, a healthful de- 
velopment from the standpoint of 
the insurance buyer. 


Foreign Insurance 


A spectacular growth of foreign 
insurance has been caused to a great 
extent by construction work under- 
taken by American corporations 
under the original lend-lease pro- 
gram and subsequently under war 
and defense contracts. In many in- 
stances, American corporations con- 
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tinued as operators of the projects 
and desired the same type of insur- 
ance protection which had proven 
satisfactory for their ventures in the 
United States. 


There has been a growing tend- 
ency, especially in Central and 
South America, to have these proj- 
ects insured through carriers do- 
mestic to the country where the 
project is located. In some instances, 
maintenance of the U. S. standards 
of coverage and service has been 
achieved through stock ownership 
of local carrier or by way of recip- 
rocal reinsurance. There seems no 
doubt, however, that this national- 
istic trend will cause the U. S. in- 
surance companies to make some 
changes, though the capacity of for- 
eign insurance companies is rela- 
tively limited and in many respects 
rather primitive in methods. 


Self-Insurance 

Inquiries have indicated a con- 
siderable amount of interest in the 
corporate attorney’s advisory posi- 
tion with a large organization which 
self-insures in whole or in part. For 
very large industrial companies 
there is no such thing as a standard 
insurance program. In the rare situa- 
tions which justify self-insurance, it 
(Continued on page 41) 





More than half a billion dollars. . . 

in cash and merchandise will be lost this 
year by employers through embezzle- 
ment by persons in their employ. 


Despite all the precautions you may 
take against employee dishonesty, 
statistics are against you. But you can 
protect your firm against financial 
loss through “honesty insurance,” 

that is, through a National Surety 


BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 


Bank and credit executives 
—write for free 24 page 
booklet, “Safeguards 
Against Employee 
Dishonesty in 
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INSURANCE FOR FIXED ASSETS 


Minimum Requirements of Property Records for Insurance 


By BAYLOR LANDRUM, 
C.P.A., C.P.U.C. 


Associate, Vaughan Insurance Agency 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ance is value. That must always 
be the starting point. And that 
., value, in order 
to be insurable, 
can be expressed 
only in monetary 
terms. For ex- 
ample, you can- 
not insure a feel- 
ing of sentiment 
for the oil paint- 
ing of Aunt 
Hattie, or the 
baby buggy of 
your firstborn. The usual limit of 
recovery under most contracts of in- 
surance is “actual cash value.” You 
are the people who can be helpful 
in solving the problems of insurable 
values. 

Three important statements in the 
usual property insurance policies 
should be restated and understood: 

1.—“*. . . this company does insure 
. . . to the extent of actual cash value 
of the property at the time of less but 
not exceeding the amount which it 
would cost to repair or replace the 
property with material of like kind 
and quality...” 

2.—“‘The insured shall . . . furnish 
a complete inventory of the destroyed, 
damaged and undamaged property, 
showing in detail quantities, costs, ac- 
tual cash value and amount of loss 
claimed, and . . . if required, verified 
plans and specifications of any build- 
ings, fixtures, or machinery destroyed 
or damaged.” 

3.—“The insurance company shall 
be held liable for no greater proportion 
of any loss than the amount hereby 
insured bears to 80 per cent (or 90 
per cent) of the actual cash value of 
the property described herein .. .” 
That statement is known as a “co- 
insurance clause” or “average clause.” 


You can see that the words “ac- 
tual cash value” are the key to each 
of these clauses. And it is the 
definite responsibility of the owner 
of the property to determine the 
“actual cash value.” 

Definitions and legal decisions 
abound. However, the one salient 
feature is that value is necessarily 
and by definition established by the 
conduct of buyers and sellers. 

In connection with insurance 
valuations, you normally can start 
with new construction costs and de- 


= basic foundation of all insur- 


BAYLOR LANDRUM 


Because credit executives de- 
termine, or have a voice in, the 
insurance policies of the vast 
majority of industrial and mer- 
cantile companies, and have an 
increasingly important role of 
counseling accounts to protect 
their business with coverage, 
Mr. Landrum’s discussion of 
insurance for fixed assets is as 
important to credit manage- 
ment as it was to cost account- 
ants when he presented it be- 
fore the annual forum of the 
Louisville Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Ac- 
countants.—Ed. 


duct depreciation to arrive at the 
value for insurance purposes. De- 
preciation, in this case, means phys- 
ical deterioration and not the ac- 
counting charge-off on the general 
books of your company. The mean- 
ing of depreciation also would in- 
clude obsolescence, deterioration of 
the neighborhood, change in zoning 
laws, etc. Thus value is a matter 
of opinion, with a great many com- 
plex considerations. 

Bear in mind that market value is 
not the sole yardstick in determining 
insurable value of real property. 
Such a sale or market value takes 
into consideration land value, which 
is excluded in an insurance contract 
because it is not destroyed with the 
buildings on it. Obviously, the de- 
struction of the building or struc- 
tures is the only value which is in- 
demnifiable by the insurance con- 
tract. 


Two Approaches Described 
One of two approaches to this 
problem of value will be taken by 
your company: 
An independent appraisal com- 
pany may prepare an appraisal 
of your property. This may include 
a detailed description of all prop- 
erties, itemized in large books; or it 
may be simply a sheet of paper cer- 
tifying as to the appraised value. 
The appraisal may be a single pres- 
entation, or may include an annual 
revision service in which acquisi- 
tions and deductions are reported to 
the appraisal company and taken 
into consideration at the time of the 
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yearly revision. Where there is yo 
revision contract the appraisa! com. 
pany usually agrees to prepare ap 
up-to-date statement at the time of 
a loss and within a five-year period 
following the appraisal. 

The cost accounting department, 

with the help of plant engineers 
may maintain a set of property rec- 
ords from which the owner can ob- 
tain at any time the location, quan- 
tity, identification and value of each 
unit of property. Such property 
records are entirely different from 
the property records for tax or cost 
accounting purposes, but they per- 
tain to the same property and are 
usually incorporated with them. 


Requirements of Property Records 

What are the minimum require- 
ments of property records for insur- 
ance purposes? 

A. What is insurable property? 

B. What is its insurable value? 

C. How should it be segregated? 

A. Insurable property may be dif- 
ferent from the book asset figures 
for two apparent reasons: 

a. Asset figures may include to 
much. Some examples are land 
values, grading, excavation costs, 
underground piping, concrete foot- 
ings, or supports for machinery be- 
low the ground. 

b. Asset figures may not include 
enough. Examples: tools, wiring, 
machinery installation costs, and 
other assets of actual value never 
capitalized on the books. Or there 
may be assets of usefulness and 
value that have been written off the 
books entirely by depreciation 
charges. 

B. Insurable value has already 
been considered. Property records 
convertible to an inventory to sup- 
port a loss claim must show the 
proper value. In almost all instances 
this will involve a knowledge ° 
present cost of reproduction new. 
How will that be obtained? Ther 
are various methods: (1) Figure 
may be obtained from apprais# 
companies on certain items, or (2) 
specific items such as machinery ca! 
be priced by a dealer or manufac: 
turer, or (3) price trend statistic 
can be applied to the original cos 
figures, either on a specific or broa 
basis. 

The last-named method of arriving # 
current reproduction costs requires cal 

(Continued on page 14) 





46 State Legislatures 
Met This Year 


Certain to affect your everyday business operations are the many new laws and amendments 


enacted at the latest sessions. 


November brings the 1956 Edition of the 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Here you will have for immediate reference a factual, simplified analysis of each statute 
change that applies to credit direction. NOTE: So widespread are these revisions of credit law 


that previous editions are outdated and using them could cause expensive mistakes. 


@ Credit today is an aggressive operation, a selling job to increase profitable volume, as 
well as a protector of assets. All The More Reason why the 1956 MANUAL should be at 
your fingertips. 


Management executives tell us they want the latest edition of the MANUAL on their desks 
because in it they quickly find, in clear, concise and non-technical language, the precise 
information they need to further their companies’ interests in all credit transactions. 


To make certain that the 1956 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS will go to 
work for you at the earliest possible date, write today and reserve your copy at the pre-publication 
price of $7.85 (The regular price is $10.00). By ordering now you save $2.15. 


PLUS THIS BONUS. If you send your check with your order, you will receive, at no 
extra cost to you, a brand-new booklet, “Triple Function of TODAY’S Credit Manage- 
ment,” in which financial and credit managers present experience-reports of how Credit 
today bridges sales and treasury functions to increase profitable volume and build prestige. 


Send your check today and get the benefit of this double offer of savings and bonus 
values with your copy of the 1956 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS. 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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tion. Bear in mind that various com- 
ponent elements of an asset may have 
felt widely different price trends, so the 
component parts must be analyzed indi- 
vidually to be sure of reasonable accu- 
racy. 

Then the factor of depreciation, as 
mentioned, must be considered. The 
actual physical condition of the 
property, its remaining usefulness, 
repairs and maintenance expended 
on the property—these are items to 
be considered. For insurance valua- 
tions the element of depreciation 
very rarely exceeds 50 per cent of 
the new reproduction cost as long as 
the asset is being used. 


What Segregation Involves 

C. Segregation of insurable prop- 
erty will be required in case of a 
loss; it will also be required at least 
once a year during a “check-up” or 
when a “statement of values” is filed 
with the rating authorities to enable 
the latter to promulgate an average, 
blanket rate. 

This segregation will involve (1) 
the breaking down of values as be- 
tween fire divisions, and (2) the 
segregation between buildings and 
their contents. There may be sev- 
eral fire divisions in a single build- 
ing due to the “cutting off” of certain 
sections by brick firewalls or the 
installation of approved firedoors. 
The classifying of what is building 
and what is contents, so far as insur- 


ance is concerned, usually revolves 
around the answer to the question, 
“What property would you take from 
this building if you sold the building 


and moved away?” The property 
that would remain is usually labeled 
“building,” even though such items 
as venetian blinds or space heaters 
may not be charged on the general 
books to a building account. 

Bear in mind that all the afore- 
mentioned requirements must be 
kept uptodate and the records for 
insurance purposes checked reg- 
ularly by experts or by an engineer 
familiar with the actual property. 


Problem for Average Business 

It becomes apparent from these 
requirements that the average or 
small business does not usually have 
the necessary staff for maintaining 
records to substantiate insurable 
values. Without the staff and the 
efficient system, the average to small 
business should turn to a recognized 
appraisal company for assistance. 
For the last 10 years the insurance 
industry has been occasionally crit- 
icized for parading the attributes of 
appraisal companies before the 
crowds of business men, for the ap- 
praisals usually resulted in the es- 
tablishment of higher values. How- 


ever, the reputable insurance agent 
will be just as sincere in recom- 
mending reduced values when the 
appraisal indicates a decline in 
values. The point is: We must 
know what those values are as of 
today—not last year, or ten years 
ago! 

Once having established those 
current values, let us turn now to 
the types of insurance protection 
available for fixed assets. That is 
to say, to what hazards are those 
assets exposed, and which risks 
should be transferred to reputable 
insurance companies? 

First, consider this aspect: The need 
for insurance varies as the financial se- 
riousness of the possible loss compares 
with the capital structure of the insured. 

A loss of $5,000 to a corner grocery 
store might be ruinous, while a large 
corporation could afford to be a self- 
insurer for that amount. The glass 


(GRADUATED from the Wharton 

School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1940 
with a degree in economics, Baylor 
Landrum served as a special agent 
in the F.B.I. and as an Air Force 
pilot in World War Ul. There fol- 
lowed several years in public 
accounting and a license as certified 
public accountant. 

Since 1947 Mr. Landrum has 
been in the general insurance busi- 
ness with the Vaughan Insurance 
Agency, Louisville, Ky. He passed 
the C.P.C.U. examinations in 1949 
and is president of the Kentucky 
chapter of the society. 


windows of a building could be com- 
pletely insured against loss through 
breakage, but the same premium 
spent for business interruption in- 
surance to protect future earnings 
has much greater importance, for a 
serious uninsured loss of the latter 
kind might mean the death of the 
business. 


Types of Fixed Assets Coverage 

For all fixed assets the usual fire, 
extended coverage and vandalism 
insurance offers protection against 
loss resulting from the _ specified 
perils of fire, lightning, windstorm, 
explosion (excluding explosion of 
steam boilers on the premises), hail, 
riot, civil commotion, aircraft and 
motor vehicle damage, vandalism 
and malicious damage. Note that if 
you have steam under pressure on 
your premises you must have sepa- 
rate steam boiler insurance to insure 
against loss from such explosions. 

If the premises are equipped with 
a sprinkler system, sprinkler leakage 
insurance will cover damage due to 
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the accidental discharge of wate 
from any part of the system. ‘here 
is also available water damage ip. 
surance, which offers limited cover. 
age in case of discharge of wate; 
from the plumbing or heating sys. 
tem, or in case of rain damaze; it 
does not cover flood or backing up of 
sewers. Earthquake insurance may 
be arranged. 


Replacement Cost Insurance 


As for insurance on your build. 
ings, there is a possibility to alter 
the usual coverage. Replacement 
cost insurance may be available to 
insure certain buildings for their 
full replacement value new without 
any deduction for depreciation. Such 
a form is available only for larger 
risks on buildings that are relatively 
new and usually of multi-purpose, 
non-specialized design and construc- 
tion. Through replacement cost in- 
surance a damaged building is re- 
stored without any deduction for 
depreciation. However, the pay- 
ment of a loss will be made only 
after repair or rebuilding is com- 
pleted, and a 100 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause is mandatory. 

If your firm rents premises you 
should watch two particular prob- 
lems: (1) See to it that your conm- 
pany is relieved from all liability in 
the event that fire damages the 
building; there are various ways of 
accomplishing that purpose but 
probably the simplest method is to 
have a clause inserted in the lease 
which relieves the tenant from such 
liability; (2) Insurance on the in- 
provements and betterments you 
have installed should be arranged; 
normally, if the improvements were 
installed in the current lease they 
can be insured by the tenant at full 
replacement cost; if insured under 
a prior lease, the title has passed to 
the landlord and should be insured 
by him; here the provisions of each 
lease must be carefully studied. 


Machinery and Equipment 


For coverage of your machinery 
and equipment, you might want 
separate machinery insurance on ex- 
pensive compressors or motors 0 
refrigerating systems. That covel- 
age will not only pay for any ex- 
plosions but will take care of the ex- 
penses of an accidental break-dow!. 
Here the valuable services of trained 
inspection engineers may prevent 4 
loss. 

Insurance on machinery, equip 
ment and all other personal property 
(whether labeled fixed assets 9 
not) must be arranged to take cate 
of property not owned by the i 
sured. Leased equipment, for it 
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stance, offers problems that can be 
met cnly by carefully studying the 
lease agreement and the legal im- 
plications of the bailor-bailee re- 
lationship. 


You can profitably set aside a cer- 
tain time, once or twice a year, to 
go over your coverages and values. 
It has been said that “an insurance 
policy is pretty dull reading before 
, fire—but afterwards it is a 
thriller!” 


In most instances it will not be 
economically feasible to have an in- 
surance expert in your own com- 
pany. You will rely on professional 
outside advice. 


Alfred P. Sloan, while president of 
General Motors, made the statement 
that he found the uninsurable haz- 
ards of “management, production, 
and sales” quite sufficient to occupy 
the full time of executives and that 
he definitely believed in purchasing 
insurance against all other hazards 
of possible large loss. 


C. R. Israel New President of 
Cost Accountants Association 


Charles R. Israel, treasurer of 
Aero Mayflower Company, Indian- 
apolis, has been elected president of 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Eight vice presidents 
elected are: S. K. Atkinson, Temple 
University, Philadelphia; T. P. Flem- 
ing, Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill.; Milton Hudders, Re- 
cording & Statistical Corp., New 
York; M. E. Pape, Consolidated 
Chemical Industries, San Francisco; 
R. C. Perry, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N.Y.; Nicholas St. Peter, 
Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors 
Corp., Harrison, N.J.; J. K. White, 
The Murray Co. of Texas, Dallas, 
and L. O. Zick, Allen Electric & 
Equipment Co., Kalamazoo. P. J. 
Warner, Ronald Press Co., New 
York, was reelected treasurer. 
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Fire Losses 


Estimated fire losses in this 
country in the first quarter of 
1955 dropped slightly, according 
to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A decrease of .07 
per cent was represented with 
1955 first quarter loss $248,- 
508.000 as compared with $250,- 
242,000 for 1954. In March fire 
losses were estimated $88,197,- 
006. This was an increase of 4 
per cent over March 1954 losses. 
A total of 378 fires with dam- 
ages of $10,000 or more each 
occt:rred in March. 
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Speen: 


We never found 


our stolen records 


.- - but we were paid $11,320 for our 
Accounts Receivable just the same 
(Based on Company File #140B9346) 


Burglars broke into our office. From 
the cigarette stubs left behind, they 
must have spent hours trying to 
open the safe. And when they 
couldn't, they carted it away. 

We didn’t lose much money—just 
our petty cash. What worried us was 
the loss of our Accounts Receivable 
records. They weren’t worth a cent 
to the burglars. But they meant 
thousands of dollars to us. 


We never saw those records again. 
But our Hartford Agent had done 
a good job. He had seen to it that 
we had Hartford Accounts Receiv- 
able insurance . . . which paid us 
$11,320.95. And that wasn’t all. Our 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Money and Securities 
Policy paid us for the damage the 
burglars had done and for the safe 
and petty cash they’d stolen. 


Accounts Receivable Insurance has two appeals for you as a 
credit officer. It makes good for the accounts you can’t collect 
if your own records are destroyed or lost. And... 

when your credit customers also carry this insurance, 

it protects their ability to meet payments to you. 


Accounts Receivable Insurance shields you and your customers 
against financial loss because of the destruction or disappearance 
of account records due to virtually any cause but war. 


So think seriously about Accounts Receivable Insurance. 
It’s an important part of every sound business 
insurance program... and moderately priced. Have 
your local Hartford Agent or your insurance broker 


give you the full story—now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford s 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 







Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey . 


.. Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company ... 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


OULD you be honest enough 
W: admit it if you needed to 

be healed before you might 
be well-heeled? 

Well, we had a customer who did 
and was! 

An account which had been on our 
books for many years with a record 
of consistently prompt payment be- 
gan to show a trend toward slower 
checks, and gradually drifted into a 
condition of 120 to 150 days slow. 
We had seen the signs of approaching 
trouble, of course, but, with the ac- 
count showing a past due balance of 
$7600.00 and a new order for $11.,- 
800.00 on the desk for credit approv- 
al, the day of reckoning was upon us. 

Armed with the credit facts, we 
first discussed the problem with our 
sales manager, so that we might ob- 
tain other pertinent information 
which was necessary for an honest 
appraisal of the case. We soon found 
out what his sales ledger showed in 
regard to the account: 

(1) Price quality—good; (2) 
Service requirements—minimum; 
(3) Past order volume—excellent; 
(4) Prospective order volume—po- 
tential increase. 


It was clearly evident that these 
were all assets and it was just as evi- 
dent from the payment record that all 
the symptoms of a disease were pres- 
ent. But how could we prescribe a 
cure without a more detailed history 
of the case? One point was upper- 
most in our minds—we wanted to 
keep his business, but agreed that we 
had better find out what the trouble 
was before it went any deeper. 

The logical answer appeared to be 
a visit to the customer’s office with 
our sales agent in that territory. An 
appointment was quickly and easily 
arranged. 

We found the customer fully co- 


By JUNE L. CROWELL 
Vice President 


R. E. Uptegraff Manufacturing 
Company 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


operative. A complete tour of the 
plant and office was interesting and 
enlightening — enlightening particu- 
larly in the revelation that, although 
the business had had a significant 
growth in the last ten years, it was 
still being managed by one man only. 
The president was judge, jury and 
executioner! 

A survey of the most recent bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment revealed a good profit picture 
but an unbalanced condition in re- 
gard to inventory control and collec- 
tion of accounts receivable. Further 
checking into the inventory phase 
brought out these facts: the purchas- 
ing department did not have adequate 
records on requirements and usage of 
at least major inventory items; no 
minimum limits had been set up for 
the material used less frequently; and 
there was delay in the posting of pur- 
chase orders placed and material re- 
ceived. 
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The treasury department was in ay 
even more unbalanced condition, fy. 
tension of credit and collection of a. 
counts receivable were being handled 
by the president of the company (: 
throw-back to the days when one-ma 
operation was general) ; improper ex. 
tension of credit existed and, again, 
no adequate records were being main. 
tained for a fellow-up of collections 
at the proper time. 


Treasurer in the Middle 


The treasurer was really disgru- 
tled as he was being attacked from 
both sides with no opportunity to 
exercise control in either direction 
He was being called upon to meet the 
demands for cash to support an ip. 
ventory which was already out of 
hand, yet he was unable to contrd 
extension of credit or collection 0 
accounts to guarantee a_ steady 
amount of working capital. This wa 
an even more dangerous situation 
than that of responsibility withou! 
authority. 


It took two days of discussion and 
study with the purchasing departmet! 
and treasury department, and a find 
roundtable conference with the pres: 
dent and representatives from both 
departments concerned, before we 
could agree upon a plan of action. 


Finally we were a team united 
with a common purpose—plact 
ment of records in the purchasin{ 
department to control inventory, 
and establishment of a credit de 
partment, responsible to the treas- 
urer, with authority and respons: 
bility clearly outlined and defined. 
The president was not entirely con: 
vinced, but he was willing to giv 
us the opportunity to prove 0! 
point, 

With such definite steps planned; 
we agreed to cooperate by heaving the 
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—— 
IZ was as a bookkeeper that Miss 
June L. Crowell began her busi- 
ness career 15 years ago. Today she 
is vice president of R. E. Uptegraff 
Manufacturing Company, Scottdale, 
Pa., but that is not all. She is also 
treasurer, and is responsible for fi- 
nancial operations and credit de- 
cisions of the electrical transformer 
maker. 

Holder of the executive award of 
the Graduate Schoel of Credit and 
Financial Management at Dart- 
mouth, N.A.C.M.’s Credit Research 
Foundation, Miss Crowell is a past 
president of the Pittsburgh Credit 
Women’s Club. 








past due account taken care of by 
fur monthly payments—30 days 
from present date to be due date for 
frst payment—and to extend open 
account terms of 60 days for the new 
order of $11,800.00 which would be 
completed and ready for shipment 
within 90 days. The only stipulation 
was that we would receive complete 
fnancial information quarterly so 
that we could see what progress was 
being made. 

Let’s not pretend that the way back 
was painless. One month the customer 
could not meet his monthly payment 
and I was reminded by our president 
that it was all right for me to guess so 
long as my guess was right! A guess? 
No, I wouldn’t say so—simply a 
problem with a solution, and a com- 
mon understanding which led the 
way, 

Case ended? No. Healing accom- 
plished and financial benefits realized 
by both customer and supplier but, as 
with the majority of medical cases, 
frequent checkups are necessary for 
continuance of the healthy condition. 


Many Signs of Better World 
Trade and Production Cited 
Operations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment reflect a number of signs 
of improvement in world trade and 
production, Eugene R. Black, pres- 
ident of the Bank, told those attend- 
ing the ninth annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, 
in Washington. He pointed to these 
developments: Increased interna- 
eee enna 
If you fish, you may not 
catch fish. If you don’t fish, 
you won’t catch anything. 
—Sir Edward Appleton 
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CARRYING ON as officers of the Boston Chapter, National Institute of Credit, as the 
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organization launches its fall activities, are: Front row (1 to r) Edna L. Tanguay, A & P 
Corrugated Box Corp., secretary; Jessie L. Mechling, The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, president; James G. Gibbs, Masury-Young Co., first vice president; (second 
row) Audrey T, Richardson, The Christian Science Publishing Society, assistant secre- 
tary; Robert W. Capstick, S. S. Pierce Co., treasurer; Marion L. Sullivan, Admiral 
Distributors, Inc., librarian; Nicholas Arthur, Wilbur & Williams, assistant treasurer; 
and Marjorie E, Baker, Evans Case Co., second vice president. 


tionalization of the Bank’s financial 
resources; European members have 
more and more resumed their role 
of exporters of capital to the world; 
financial stability, “with some re- 
grettable exceptions,’ has largely 
been achieved; the complex and un- 
economic system of bilateral pay- 
ments agreements and of barter 
arrangements is being dismembered, 
and the dollar problem, if not finally 
solved, seems to be coming under 
control. 


“Of all Bank bonds sold in the 
last 12 months,” Mr. Black said, 
“investors outside the United States 
have bought three-fifths. And of 
every $1 million which the Bank 
has had available for lending since 
the beginning of its operations, 
$400,000 has now originated outside 
the United States.” 


Dangers of misuse of international 
credit in a buyers’ market were 
pointed out. “As the availability of 
capital and capital equipment has 
risen,” he said, “we have passed to 
a buyer’s market and a competitive 
race is developing among suppliers. 
Suppliers’ credits can serve a useful 
purpose but their misuse and overuse 
can bring on the danger that bad 
credit will drive out good. ” He saw 
some disturbing evidence that “too 
much credit is being given, under the 
pressure of competition, sometimes 
on inappropriate terms and for the 
wrong purposes.” He urged liberal- 
ization of world trade policies for 
a healthy economy and cited the 
need for further reduction in the 
obstacles to imports. 
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“Without convertibility in all the 
great trading countries, a strong 
world economy cannot be assured,” 
Ivar Rooth, chairman and managing 
director, International Monetary 
Fund declared in presenting the an- 
nual report of the executive direc- 
tors. “A country that wants con- 
vertibility must also eventually 
abandon the discriminations it has 
imposed on imports from convertible 
currency countries.” 


Fair Tax Rate for Industry 
Helps All, Says Industrialist 


A fairer tax break for local in- 
dustry as a means toward meeting 
increased civic costs and preventing 
the flight of industry is urged by 
P. J. Wood, president of Warner 
Electric Brake & Clutch Company, 
Beloit, Wis., who calls on local gov- 
ernments to realign their tax-think- 
ing. 

“When city, county or state gov- 
ernment can predicate its tax base 
to attract industry,” said the Warner 
president, “employment is increased, 
more money is put in circulation 
and additional tax dollars are 
gained, both from the individual 
taxpayer and the industrial firm, 
all at no increase in the tax rate.” 





A proverb is a short sen- 
tence based on long experi- 
ence. 

—Cervantes 











by FRANCES DUNNE 


Agents’ Service Department 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


HERE will you find a business- 
Wo= who does not carry insur- 
ance against hazards that may 
women damage or de- 
stroy his build- 
ing, merchandise 
and operating 
equipment? You 
probably won't 
find one. But 
what about his 
accounts receiv- 
able records? 

Certainly, pro- 
tection should be 
provided against the loss that could 
be incurred through damage to these 
records—which often represent value 
in excess of the amount of cash, 
equipment and merchandise on the 
premises. There are sound reasons 
for managers to take the same inter- 
est in a credit applicant’s security 
against loss of accounts receivable 
records as in the more usual phases 
of his insurance program. 

Fireproof safes, vaults and cabi- 
nets are good but not certain pro- 
tection against the diverse hazards 
covered under accounts receivable 
insurance. There are many possible 
risks or catastrophes that could de- 
stroy, damage or otherwise cause 
loss of vital records while in a safe 
or outside the safe. 

Accounts receivable insurance 
should not be confused with credit 
insurance—protection against the 
non-payment of accounts—which 
only reimburses for collections im- 
possible to make when complete rec- 
ords exist as proof of liability. 
Credit insurance does not protect as 
accounts receivable insurance does, 
against loss through inability to col- 
lect accounts because of damage to 
the debtor’s records. 

The answers to the following most 
common questions will give better 
understanding of accounts receiv- 
able insurance and the coverage 
provided by such policy. 

(1) What coverage does the policy pro- 
vide at the premises? 

a. It will pay all sums due the in- 
sured from customers, provided the 
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insured is unable to collect the money 
due him as the direct result of loss of 
or damage to records of accounts re- 
ceivable. 

b. It will pay all interest charges on 
any loan to offset impaired collections 
pending repayment of such sums made 
uncollectible by such loss or damage. 

c. It will pay any collection expense 
in excess of normal collection cost and 
made necessary because of such loss 
or damage. 

d. It will pay the amount of expense 
which is reasonably incurred by the in- 
sured in re-establishing records of ac- 
counts receivable following such loss 
or damage. 


(2) What coverage does the policy pro- 
vide outside the premises? 


Such insurance as is afforded by this 
policy applies to the records of accounts 
receivable while being removed to and 
while at a place of safety because of 








ATIVE of Hartford, Conn., 
where she attended public 
schools, Miss Frances Dunne stud- 
ied at the Norwich (Connecticut) 
Art School and attended the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany’s Training Center. She joined 
the company in 1947 in the burglary 
department and since 1949 has been 
associated with the burglary-plate 
glass underwriting section of the 
agents’ service department. 





imminent danger of loss or damage and 
while being returned from such a place, 
provided the insured gives written 
notice to the company of such removal 
within ten days thereafter. 


(3) Does the policy have any exclu- 
sions? 

This policy has only two exclusions, 
which are: 

a. Loss due to any dishonest, fraudu- 
lent or criminal act by any insured, a 
partner therein or an officer, director 
or trustee thereof, whether acting alone 
or in collusion with others. 

b. Loss due to war whether or not 
declared, civil war, insurrection, re- 
bellion or revolution, or any act or 
condition incident to any of the fore- 
going. 


(4) When a loss occurs and as the set- 
tlement proceeds, will the insurance 


company make partial loss payments if 
the insured needs cash to re-establish 
his business and pay his accounts? 


To do so would not be practicable. 
However, under such circumstances the 
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insurance company will pay all interest 
charges on any loan to offset impaired 
collections pending repayment oi such 
sums made uncollectible by loss or 
damage. 


(5) The policy requires that when a loss 
occurs the insured shall render ail pos- 
sible assistance to effect collection of 
outstanding accounts receivable, thereby 
hastening loss settlement. Does the in- 
sured have to bear the entire expense 
for this work? 


No. The insurance company will pay 
any collection expense in excess of 
normal collection cost and made neces- 
sary because of loss or damage. 


(6) Does the policy cover the restora- 
tion of the insured’s records of accounts 
receivable? 


Yes. The insurance company will pay 
the amount of expense which is 
reasonably incurred by the insured in 
re-establishing records of accounts re- 
ceivable following loss or damage. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
in most cases only a small portion of 
such records can be re-established, and 
there is no coverage on other records 
and valuable papers. Valuable papers 
insurance is recommended for complete 
records coverage. 


(7) Since coverage away from the prem- 
ises is limited, is it possible to purchase 
full coverage outside the premises—such 
as a bookkeeper who might take the in- 
sured’s records home with him or a firm 
that sends its records by mail to another 
location to be microfilmed ? 

Yes. All or a part of the insurance 
may be extended for small additional 
premium cost to cover while the records 
of accounts receivable are being con- 
veyed outside the premises and while 
temporarily within other premises ex- 
cept for storage. 


(8) What information does the insur- 
ance company need before a policy cat 
be issued, other than that requested i 
the Declaration of the policy? 

The insured must furnish the in- 
surance company with a statement of 
the total amount of accounts receivable 
for the past 24 months, listing each 
month with deferred payments and 
charge accounts segregated as of the 
last day of each month. 


(9) Is the insured required to file 4 
monthly report of his outstanding ac 
counts with the insurance company? 


Yes. Insurance companies _ have 
monthly reporting forms, a supply ° 
which is given to the insured when the 
policy is issued. These forms usually 
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are turned over to a bookkeeper with 
instructions to automatically mail one 
monthly to the insurance company. In 
most cases a loss cannot be settled 
satisfactorily without these monthly 


reports. 


(10) Why is a monthly reporting form 
used ? 

a. Nearly every business is seasonal 
and monthly accounts receivable fluc- 
tuate. Therefore, it would not be fair 
to charge an insured a yearly premium 
based on his largest month, as this 
large exposure might occur only once 
a year. By using this form the insured 
pays a premium based on his monthly 
average. 

b. Because the information in these 
reports is used in the settlement of a 
loss. It is imperative that any increase 
or decrease in business should be re- 
corded with the insurance company as 
this may well be the only record avail- 
able if the insured’s records are com- 
pletely destroyed or missing. 

c. Because the policy premium is 
provisional only, it is subject to ad- 
justment upon each annual renewal 
date and upon the termination of the 
policy. This may result in either an 
additional or return premium. 


(11) Why does the monthly reporting 
form ask for the charge accounts and 
the deferred payments separately? 


Because in determining the amount 
of the company’s liability for any loss 
there is deducted from the total amount 
of accounts receivable, unearned in- 
terest and service charges. Such in- 
terest or charges usually apply to 
deferred payments and not charge ac- 
counts. 


(12) How is it possible to adjust a loss 
if the insured’s records are destroyed 
or missing ? 

Information that the insurance com- 
pany received when the policy was 
issued, plus that contained in sub- 
sequent monthly reports, gives the 
company a quite accurate picture of the 
amount of outstanding accounts re- 
ceivable the month a loss occurs. This 
shows how necessary it is that the in- 
sured mail to the company the monthly 
reports. 


(13) It would appear that the insured 
must be in business at least two years 
before he can purchase this coverage. 
Are there any exceptions? 


The policy states that in the event 
that the insured cannot accurately 
establish the total amount of accounts 
teceivable outstanding, as of the date 
loss occurs, such amount shall be based 
on the insured’s monthly statements. 
If it is possible to establish the amount 
of loss in a manner where a record of 
at leasi two years’ outstanding account: 
are not available, it would then be pos- 
sible to waive the two-year require- 
ment. The insurance company’s only 
Concern: is fair settlement of a loss 
and avoidance of a situation where it 


(Continued on page 20) 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the © 
Concentrated Risk 


HIS is an example of the ability of American Credit Insurance to 
handle even the isolated instance of exceptional risk. It illustrates a 
principle which applies whether your own business is large or small. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer of small electrical appliances and 
components already insured under a general coverage policy, was asked by 
another manufacturer to furnish the chief component of a well-known brand 
name appliance. The opportunity was unusually tempting, since demand 
would be continuous, the profit offered was good, and sales expense was 
negligible. 


Nevertheless, the policyholder hesitated. Could he risk so many of his 
eggs in the one basket? Could he afford to tie up so much of his working 
capital as would be involved if the account receivable became an item past 
due? Previous relations between the two concerns had always been of the 
best. And yet... ‘ 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager recommended consultation with 
American Credit. After study and discussion, it was decided that increased 
coverage or extraordinary coverage, as riders to the existing policy, would 
not meet the situation. What then? A separate single risk policy was issued, 
granting coverage on this one account up to a total of 150 thousand dollars, 
with a deductible of only fifteen thousand. 


Within the year, the Credit Executive’s worst fears were realized. The 
buyer of the components was unable to move a sufficient quantity of his 
finished product, through being caught in production difficulties at a sea- 
sonal peak. The account was filed as a past-due item, aggregating more than 
120 thousand dollars. The policyholder received a loss payment of somewhat 
more than 105 thousand dollars. Thus, most of the eggs in the basket that 
proved unsound were not even cracked, and the policyholder continued 
business without even temporary loss of working capital. 


Whether your business is faced with many risks or only one concen- 
trated risk, you will find new assurance in knowing that your accounts 
receivable have the same degree of insurance protection as your machinery, 
your buildings, and your product. For your copy of a new booklet: ‘‘Credit 
Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 47, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit — 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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is impossible to establish the amount 
outstanding and what percentage ordi- 
narily would be uncollectible. 


(14) How long will it take to settle a 
loss? 


There is no definite answer to this 
question. The policy states that when 
a loss occurs the insured must file a 
detailed proof of loss duly sworn to 
with the insurance company on ex- 
piration of 90 days from the date the 
records were lost or damaged. The 
absolute minimum of time is therefore 
in excess of 90 days. This, however, 
does not impose a hardship on the in- 
sured because of the loan feature men- 
tioned in question 4. 


(15) After settlement of a loss, if pay- 
ments are made on outstanding accounts 
does the money belong to the insurance 
company or the insured? 


The policy provides for reimburse- 
ment to the insurance company for 
amounts collected for which the insured 
has been indemnified, up to the total 
amount of loss paid by the company, 
but all recoveries in excess of this 
amount belong to the insured. 


(16) How is a loss settled if the insured 
and the insurance company fail to agree 
as to the amount of the loss? 


If the insured and the insurance com- 
pany fail to agree on the settlement of 
a loss, each shall, on the written demand 
of either made within 60 days after 
receipt of proof of loss by the in- 
surance company, select a competent 
and disinterested arbitrator, and the 
arbitration shall be made at a reason- 
able time and place. 

The arbitrators shall then arbitrate the 
loss, and failing to agree shall submit 
their differences to an umpire. An 
award in writing of any two shall 
determine the amount of loss. 


(17) When the insurance company pays 
a loss, does the payment include the ac- 
tual selling price of merchandise that 
the insured has sold to customers or is 
the payment limited to the cost of the 
merchandise to the insured? 


All payments are made on the basis 
of what customers owe the insured 
which guarantees the insured his 
profit on all outstanding accounts, less 
any interest or service charges on de- 
ferred accounts—also the amount that 
can be charged to bad debts which 
normally have been uncollectible by 
the insured. 


(18) Will insurance companies permit 
the exclusion of accounts from the in- 
sured’s total of all outstanding accounts 
receivable? For instance, in the case of 
an insured having several large accounts 
on which he feels a definite check could 
be made even if his records were de- 
stroyed and on which he might never 
suffer a loss. 

Yes, the policy provision that the 
earned premium shall be computed on 
the sum of the monthly amount of ac- 
counts receivable may be amended to 


exclude certain designated accounts, 
if each such account to be excluded 
represents 20% or more of the average 
monthly amount of the accounts re- 
ceivable for the latest available 12 
months. The insurance company must 
have the following information: 

a. The average monthly amount of 
the designated accounts receivable for 
the last 12 months. 

b. The average monthly amount of the 
total accounts receivable for the in- 
sured for the latest available 12 months. 

ec. The name and address of each 
designated account. 


(19) How is the premium rate for this 
insurance established? 

It is based on the 40% of the 100% 
coinsurance published fire contents rate 
for that portion of the building in which 
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the records of accounts receivable are 
usually kept, and credits or debits are 
applied. 

Specific furniture and fixtures rates 
shall not be used unless they are the 
only published rates applicable to con- 
tents. 

Where only blanket building and 
contents rates are published, they are 
increased 50% before the aforemen- 
tioned percentages are applied. If there 
is no published 100% coinsurance fire 
contents rate, the 90% rate less 5% if 
published is substituted, otherwise the 
80% rate less 10%. 


(20) After the proper rate has been es- 
tablished, how is the amount of insur- 
ance determined and the premium 
figured? 

It is of utmost importance that the 
amount of insurance carried should 
always be great enough to give adequate 
protection during the month when ac- 
counts receivable are at their peak. 

The amount of insurance shall not 
be more than 110% of the maximum 
amount of accounts receivable during 
any one of the latest available 12 
months. 


The provisional premium payable 
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when the policy is issued shall not be 
less than the minimum earned policy 
premium, and shall be based on not less 
than the average monthly amount of 
accounts receivable for the atest 
available 12 months. 


(21) Suppose an insured when buy ng a 
policy states that 110% of his hichest 
month will not give him sufficient in. 
surance because he anticipates an in- 
crease in business resulting in inuch 
larger accounts receivable. Is he per- 
mitted to purchase any amount he 
desires? 

Yes, the amount of insurance may 
exceed the 110% limit if the provisional] 
or deposit premium is increased to 
80% of the premium for the selected 
amount of insurance. 


(22) Does the “kind of business” have 
any bearing on the rate? 


Yes, 20% credit can be allowed for 
risks classified as wholesalers, manu- 
facturers or insurance agents. These 
are the only exceptions. 


(23) Is there any reduction in premium 
if the accounts receivable are duplicated 
and kept at other premises? 

Yes: (a) 50% credit if 90% of the 
amount of the insured’s accounts re- 
ceivable are and will be duplicated and 
will be kept for at least six months 
after duplication in another building 
rated as a separate risk; (b) 25% 
credit if under the same conditions at 
least 51% of the records are duplicated. 


(24) In the Declarations of the policy 
it is stated that, at. all times when the 
premises are not open for business, the 
insured will keep the records of ac- 
counts receivable in receptacles de- 
scribed in the policy. The rates 
charged contemplate that the receptacles 
either be fireproof safes or the equiva- 
lent. Are there any exceptions? 


Yes, 100% additional premium must 
be charged if the records of accounts 
receivable are not kept in a safe or 
vault or a fully enclosed metal re- 
ceptacle. 


(25) There are many different types of 
safes and vaults. Is there any discount 
in the rate where the insured has one of 
the better types for protection of his 
records? 


Yes, the following discounts apply: 
40% credit for 4-hour label or Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Class A.—30% 
for 2-hour label or Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Class B.—20% for 1-hour 
label or Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Class C—10% for %-hour label or 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


(26) Many old safes and vaults that do 
not have any labels give better protec- 
tion to records than so called plain fire- 
proof safes and vaults. Is any credit 
given in such a case? 

Yes, 10% credit if the receptacle is 
(a) an unlabeled metal safe of at 
least 2-inch wall thickness or (b) 2 
vault with inner and outer meta! doors 
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separated by at least 12 inches of air 
space. Each such receptacle must be 
described in the policy. 


(27) Because water can cause almost as 
much damage as fire, are records kept 
in safe, vaults and cabinets safe in this 
respect ? 

No, because very few safes, vaults 
or cabinets are waterproof. This is 
another reason why accounts receivable 
insurance is necessary. 


(28) In the event of a fire or burglary is 
there any coverage for damage to the 
receptacles in which the records are 
kept ? 

There is no coverage for any property 
other than records. 


(29) Is there a minimum annual rate? 


Yes. The minimum annual rate per 
location shall be 4c per $100 or the full 
100% fire contents rate, whichever is 
lower. 


(30) Is there a minimum earned policy 
premium ? 

Yes. The minimum earned policy 
premium is $20 for one year or less, and 
$50 if prepaid for three years. 


(31) Will the credit rating be improved 
for any person or business that carries 
accounts receivable insurance? 


Yes. Many banks when making loans 
insist that this form of insurance be 
carried. It definitely improves. the 
ability of an insured to meet his obliga- 
tion and to establish a better credit 
rating. Also during the settlement of 
a loss the insured may obtain a loan to 
offset impaired collections pending re- 
payment. The insurance company will 
pay all interest charges. 








The person who never 
makes a mistake never does 
anything — and that’s the 
biggest mistake he can 
make. 

—Turkey World 





Return to Cash Basis Opposed 
In Income Statement Reports 

‘Despite repeal of Sections 452 and 
462 of the 1954 Revenue Code, gov- 
erning estimated expenses and pre- 
paid income, under which many 
companies properly sought tax de- 
ductions in setting up reserves, it 
Would be a mistake to go back to the 
cash basis for these items, as “the 
initial pains of shifting from the less 
desirable to the more desirable have 
alreaiy been experienced,” says 
Carman G. Blough, C.P.A., research 
director of the American Institute of 
Accountants, in The Journal of Ac- 
count ancy. 











LOOK FOR THIS MAN! 


He is your local U.S.F.&6G. Agent 


Weis want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 

vandalism and accident... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 








CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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CENTRAL REPRODUCTION DEPARTMENT of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, processes over 24 million dupli- 
cated forms annually. Automation has enabled the company to 
achieve a 3200 ter cent increase in work load in the past nine 


years without lowered efficiency or delays. 


High-speed offset printers in the hands of trained men are an 
important part of this success story. Each of these machines can 


Re ee eee eet eee a aa 


reproduce upward of 6,000 copies per hour, the comtany declares, 

XeroX equipment, Vari-Typers and Paraliners aid greatly in 
producing better quality duplicating masters. Letters, reports 
and statistics are turned out in volume by typists in the typing, 


stenographic and reproducing pool. (Accompanying table lists 


ment.) 


other components of the utility company’s reproduction depari- 


A Utility Finds It Saves Time and Money 


HIS is the story (the story is 
still growing) of an Office 


Service 


Department whose 
people wanted 
to serve. It is 
also the story of 
people who did 
not believe the 
old bugaboo 
about modern 
machinery put- 
ting people out 
of work. By us- 
ing machinery to 
do a better job 

quicker, and consequently cheaper, 

more people have found more which 
needed doing before but was too ex- 
pensive or took too much time. 


PAUL E. EWERS 


The better mousetrap principle 
will explain Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company’s steady business in- 
crease, undergirded by the twin- 
standards “high quality service” and 
“speed of execution.” But what of 
the other side of the coin, the in- 
ternal procedures? Could these 
meet the challenge, the efficiency 
demanded by the company’s growth? 
They have, and the answer is in the 
philosophy expressed in the intro- 
ductory statement by Paul E. Ewers, 
commercial office manager of the 
Detroit utility. 


The key to maximum office efficiency, 
Mr. Ewers relates, was found in the 
area of its reproduction facilities, which 
began with typed copy and one dupli- 
cating machine and has advanced into 
the high-gear of automation, which suc- 
cessfully handles the increase of 3200 
per cent volume in the last nine years. 


The first duplicator has become a bat- 
tery of duplicators; to these have been 
added a power paper drill, a book 
stitcher, offset printers, an electronic 
collator and a score of other associated 
pieces of equipment. 

(Table herewith lists some of the 
diversified equipment making up 
Michigan Consolidated’s highly 
automatized central reproduction 
department. ) 

How each new machine increased 
the quality of work and decreased 
the time necessary to complete the 
job is outlined by executive Ewers. 

““Acceptable copy’ to supervision 
means perfect copy—uniform color- 
ing, neither too light nor too dark 
nor spotty, and proper spacing. In 
the mimeographing process, care 
was exercised in cutting the stencils 
and inking the drum just right. 
Mimeograph work looked as good 
as original typing. Compliments 
became the rule. To the first du- 
plicating machine we have since 
added six others. 

’ “Ruling forms on the mats or 
stencils was a slow job and not 





AUL E, EWERS, commercial of- 

fice manager of Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, is a past 
president of the Detroit Association 
of Credit Men, a member of its 
advisory council, and has served as 
chairman of the accounting section, 
American Gas Association. A credit 
and collections career man, he be- 
gan 31 years ago with the Mer- 
chants Credit Bureau, Detroit. 
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everyone could produce uniformly 
even lines, properly spaced. We 
acquired a Paraliner with facilities 
for tracing, a rotating top for ruling 
lines both vertical and _ horizontal, 
and a micrometer attachment to 
space the lines accurately. Immedi- 
ately the quality of the work im- 
proved so much that many jobs that 
had been done in other departments 
were routed to the central duplicat- 
ing group. The increased volume 
could be handled with the same per- 
sonnel because high speed is another 
characteristic of the device. 

“More form work and more ruled, 
tabulated reports spelled long hours 
ruling the masters for duplicating or 
necessitated sending out for zinc 
plates. Now the work is done with 
a light box, at greater speed and 
lower cost. 

“Checking the typed masters to 
insure accuracy was a formidable 
time-consuming task. The process } 
was a necessary one even though, in 
some instances, only a few du- 
plicated copies of a letter or report 
were needed. The briefs of a single 
commission hearing required two 
thousand duplicating masters. 

“Xerography was presented as the 
method that would increase our eff- 
ciency in producing the masters for 
duplicating. XeroX equipment, consist- 
ing of camera, copier and fuser, was 
installed. From the outset this equlp- 
ment paid dividends. It saved time 1 
typing masters; it eliminated completely 
the need for checking the work becaus¢ 
with this process an exact copy is pro- 
duced.” 

Saving in money, while consider- 
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able, is only part of the advantage of 
this method, reports the utility com- 
pany executive. “A master can be 
prepared in approximately three 
minutes by Xerography; hence they 
are available in a fraction of the 
time previously required for typing 
and checking. A vast improvement 
in service has resulted. The gain in 
efficiency provides for a rapidly in- 
creasing workload without a cor- 
responding addition of space, equip- 
ment and personnel. The typists 
formerly assigned to work of this 
nature are now able to handle the 
increased volume of statistical, legal 
and specialized typing. 

“Prior to installing the XeroX 
equipment, photostat copies of many 
papers, reports and documents were 
prepared for us by a commercial 
reproducing firm. Transportation of 
the original copy to the reproducing 
company consumed valuable time; 
it was often necessary for confiden- 
tial work to leave our office, and 
considerable expense was involved. 
XeroX has almost entirely elimi- 
nated such outside work, with re- 
sultant lower costs and quicker 
service.” 

The department that began with 
one mimeograph, some typewriters, 
and a staff of twenty, today has a 
staff of fifty which produces 24 mil- 
lion duplicated copies annually. 


Research and New Products 
“Hope of Small Business” 


The greatest hope for the survival 
of small business rests in research 
and development of competitive new 
products, says Wendell B. Barnes, 
administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, Washington. Ad- 
dressing the second annual new 
products seminar sponsored by Hil- 
ton & Riggio, Inc., New York adver- 
tising firm, Mr. Barnes outlined how 
Government is assisting small busi- 
nessmen to develop new products. 

Specialists in diverse areas voiced 
their opinions about the essential 
factors in the launching of new 
products. New styles, new products, 
hew packaging, and improvement of 
established products were empha- 
sized by George A. Phillips, adver- 
tising director of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. Diversification as the key to 
increased sales was discussed by 
Clarence F. Manning, vice president 
and director, Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany. “Management’s greatest re- 
sponsibility in attaining maximum 
sales is to instill in every salesman 
the flame of confidence,” said Rus- 
sell Varney, of Self-Selling Sales- 
mans):ip, Inc. “As a salesman thinks, 
80 gocs the sale.” 








Automation for Reproduction 


Some of the equipment in use 
at Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company’s central duplicating 
department: 


A. B. Dick Co. Mimeographs 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
Power Paper Drill 


Challenge Machinery Co. 
Paper Cutter 


Acme Steel Co. 
Book Stitcher 


Fornell Equipment Co. 
Electronic Collator 
(Reproduction Products 
Co. Distributor ) 


The Paraliner Co. Paraliner 

The Haloid Co. XeroX 
equipment 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp. Offset Printers 


General Binding Corp. 
Plastic Binding 
Equipment 


Certified Insulated Equipment 
Protects Records from Fire 


Fireproof buildings’ contents burn, 
and protection of business records 
against fire is dependent to a great 
extent on the insulated equipment 
wherein records are kept. Unin- 
sulated steel files offer less than 5 
minutes’ protection against as little 
as 1000 deg. F., the amount of heat 
generated by a common match. A 
company’s records might be de- 
stroyed after only a few minutes’ 
exposure in an average fire, notes 
Remington Rand Inc., equipment 
manufacturer, urging that record 
containers should bear a recognized 
label of certification from such or- 
ganizations as the Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
oratory, Safe Manufacturers National 
Association, or the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

“Time Temperature Curve” Rem- 
ington Rand leaflet SPC 4019.46 Rev. 
1, shows the temperatures at which 
various substances will be destroyed 
by heat. Based on records of heat 
found in typical fires, as defined by 
the American Standards Association, 
this chart points out that, whereas 
glass and metals will begin to soften 
at from 1400 deg. to 2900 deg., paper 
and celluloid will burn at an absolute 
maximum of 300 deg. The Remington 
Rand 95-page handbook “Point-of- 
Use” Record protection lists on page 
19 a table of “Fire Duration Ratings” 
of office furniture, based on tests 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards. 








HAS AN OFFICE MACHINE 


SAVED 
SO MUCH 


TIME, 
MONEY 


AND WORK 
,.5O EASILY! 
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COPIES EVERYTHING! 


“It’s Magic!” That’s what 
office help say, making per-— 
fect Cormac copies after only 
5 minutes instruction. 
Management likes the sav- | 

ings! Only 10 copies a day— 
saves $1,280 every year, gives 
17 extra hours every week. 
Cormac copies can simplify 
your office procedures too. 
Cheaper than typing, cheaper | 
than ‘stats. 







Whatever the subject, 
your Cormac will give 
you permanent, black- 
and-white facsimiles 
— automatically, in 
_ seconds, for pennies. 





-@ from any original - 


@ from any kind of HONORED 
Fone  conmac 
@ from any book, clear ——ive ters 
tothe binding 8  =—«—«-|_— VERY Wwere 


WHY NOT ARRANGE for a 
Free demonstration of the Cormac, 


now...WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 


WRITE TODAY C&F-10 
for “THE MAGIC OF PHOTOCOPY” 

Cormac Industries, Inc. 

80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 

Please rush free booklet ‘‘The Magic of Photo- 


1 I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| copy.’ Also proof that Cormac can save me | 
| time, money and work! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| i 


Name 





Company 
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WHAT AND HOW TO INSURE 


By L. H. WIGGERS, Manager 


Insurance & Real Estate Department 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


O know what to insure one 
[ must have the facts. The ques- 
tion is how to obtain the facts 
and what facts 

are required. In 

the first place, 

the buyer should 

have before him 

an outline of the 

business proce- 

dure of his com- 

pany. He must 


obtain the facts 


= regarding vari- 
L. H. WIGGERS 


ous processes, 
types of business done, plant loca- 
tions, types of construction. In 
other words, he must make a com- 
plete survey of the company and 
its developments, so to bring out 
the hazards requiring consideration. 


In a large company substantial 
changes and additions are con- 
stantly being planned. The general 
management of our company is in 
the hands of an administrative com- 
mittee which meets each week, 
authorizes expenditures, approves 
policy. The insurance manager is 
given a copy of its resolutions 
authorizing new developments, in- 
cluding additions to plants, new 
plants, changes in processes and 
matters of similar nature. 


Up to Insurance Department 


One resolution may authorize up 
to $15,000 to equip a factory to load 
certain products in tank trucks. 
The next item may cover a large 
appropriation for a waste disposal 
system, or authorization to expand 
production at certain plants. It is 
then up to the insurance department 
to obtain more specific information. 


Becoming familiar with the vari- 
ous plant locations and all depart- 
ments is a time-consuming job, but 
it is a necessary procedure. Mem- 
bers of our department regularly 
visit the factories, mills, and even 
many offices. 

Losses, while never pleasant, de- 
velop closer relations between the 
departments. Toa department man- 
ager or to the superintendent of a 
plant a loss may be a big thing. He 
is puzzled, needs help. He comes 
to us; if we are able to help him 
collect the loss he is grateful. 
Typical losses of concern to depart- 





Guide to Insurance Thinking 


Here is the set of standards adopted as policy by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, to determine its insurance coverage operations, 


1. Type of insurance coverage to 
be maintained shall be determined 
by the administrative committee, 
based upon the recommendations of 
the manager of the insurance and 
real estate department, which are 
concurred in by the senior vice presi- 
dent. A schedule showing types of 
coverages currently approved is sub- 
mitted to the administrative com- 
mittee with each annual report. This 
schedule likewise shows which cover- 
ages are to be placed with outside 
insurance companies and which are 
to be placed in the companies’ insur- 
ance reserves. Supplements to or 
deletions from this listing may be 
made upon the recommendations of 
the manager of the insurance and 
real estate department with the con- 
currence of the senior vice president. 


2. Selection of insurance com- 
panies and policy forms shall be the 
responsibility of the manager of the 
insurance and real estate department. 


3. Data to be used for determin- 
ing the amount of coverage, or re- 
vision of amounts covered, at manu- 
facturing plants, mills, and other 
locations at which property is owned, 
shall be furnished by the chief ac- 
countant and chief engineer (to the 
insurance and real estate depart- 
ment) at periodical intervals to be 
selected by the manager of the insur- 
ance and real estate department, in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the particular policies involved. The 
basis for calculating amounts of 
coverage shall be approved by the 
manager of the insurance and real 
estate department. 

4. Data to be used for determin- 
ing amount of insurance on marine 
shipments shall be furnished by the 
buying department for imports and 
by the overseas sales department and 
traffic department for export ship- 


ments. The basis for calculating 
amounts of coverage shall be ap- 
proved by the manager of the insur- 
ance and real estate department. 

5. Maintenance of policies, insur- 
ance records, and follow-up files for 
policy renewals shall be the respon- 
sibility of the manager of the insur- 
ance and real estate department. 

6. The manager of the insurance 
and real estate department shall be 
responsible for issuing annual re- 
ports to the administrative com- 
mittee, listing the types of coverage 
maintained, premiums paid for each 
type of insurance, divided according 
to factory, mill or department, with 
a similar record for losses sustained 
during the preceding year. 

7. Type of insurance coverage to 
be maintained and other matters re- 
lating to insurance in connection 
with foreign subsidiaries shall be 
determined by the management of 
each individual subsidiary and con- 
curred in by the vice president in 
charge of the overseas division. The 
insurance and real estate department 
may be used in a consulting capacity 
by the overseas division and, when 
requested to do so by the vice presi- 
dent of that division, may place 
insurance, collect losses and do other 
things which will assist the overseas 
division in maintaining a good insur- 
ance program. 

8. It shall be the responsibility of 
the manager of the insurance and 
real estate department to present 
monthly reports to the administrative 
committee containing a record of 
losses incurred during the preceding 
month. This report is to consist of 
personal injury and death cases, 
property losses and other claims esti- 
mated to exceed $1,000 each. Suits 
filed against the company are to be 
included in this report. 


EEE 


ment managers may involve short- 
ages or thefts. 

We must know our loss expe- 
rience. This information is not al- 
ways easy to obtain, particularly in 
connection with workman’s com- 
pensation and other forms of casu- 
alty insurance. 

With his own records the insured 
is in position to insist on accurate 
statistics for each case from his in- 
surance company. A defect in the 
insurance company’s figures may 
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result from the necessity of using 
estimates for many cases for the 
year in which the losses occur. To 
correct errors in original estimates 
it is necessary to continue to check 
with insurance companies so long as 
cases remain open. 

If it is a workmen’s compensation 
injury for which a reserve has to be 
set up for a person’s lifetime, mortal- 
ity tables naturally must be used to 
arrive at estimates. The important 
thing is to see that both the insured 
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and the insurance companies are 
using the same tables and loss es- 
timates. On property and marine 
losses the data are not difficult to 
obtain. 

In determining what and how to 
insure, we are influenced by (1) our 
company’s record over a period of 
years and (2) the insurance com- 
panies’ record in providing services 
and rates. In a broad economy it 
seems difficult for insurance com- 
panies at times to grant rates reflect- 
ing the experience of a segment of 
the business. Probably this is neces- 
sarily so, but high rates on risks with 
good experience are bound to cause 
us to look closely at the risks and 
the loss possibilities. It may be that 
outside insurance is not justified. 


Handle Some Losses Directly 

Similarly, we may have a lot of 
small risks where the expected 
losses may be fairly well forecast. 
To carry insurance simply means 
trading dollars with insurance com- 
panies, but from a service stand- 
point it may be better to carry in- 
surance on some of these risks. On 
others, we find it expedient to do 
without insurance and assume the 


losses. It has been to our advantage 
to pay workmen’s compensation 
direct. While catastrophe insurance 


may be carried, the losses are paid 
directly. 

Our company has profited from 
insurance along with the rest of the 
country, but our duty is to obtain 
protection against catastrophes. To 
one company a $5,000 loss may be a 
catastrophe; to another, less than 
$500,000 is not considered a cata- 
strophe. 

Insurance helps to provide a good 
cash position after a big loss, provided 
losses are adjusted promptly. Our com- 
pany may be well equipped to adjust 
losses on Our own risks where the pub- 
lic is not concerned. On casualty risks, 
however, where the public is involved, 
it seems to be the part of wisdom to let 
insurance companies carry the ball. 


Determining the Reason 

Why insure? The insurance man- 
ager may have no choice. Expe- 
rience may be bad, his company in 
a tough position. By cooperating 
with insurance companies and their 
loss prevention departments it is 
possible to improve conditions and 
obtain insurance. 

If the company is subject to cata- 
strophic loss, then there is no argu- 
ment about the need for insurance. 
If, however, that condition does not 
exist and large sums of money are 

ing spent for insurance, then it is 
Up to the insurance manager to lay 
the facts before his management 


and to make recommendations, 
backed with facts and figures. 


When Insure? “Before Loss!’ 

Another question: when to in- 
sure? Always insure before you 
have a loss. We had not been 
notified of a large amount of our 
merchandise stored in an open field. 
We had been at fault for not inspect- 
ing the field. When we discovered 
the error, insurance was placed at 
once. That was on a Tuesday. On 
Friday a fire in that field destroyed 
much of the merchandise. 

There are too many tragic ex- 
amples of what may happen when 
prompt decisions are not reached. 
A recent one involved a mill em- 
ployee who became eligible for 
group life insurance. The plan was 
explained to the employee, but he 
could not bring himself to sign the 
application. On the very next night 
the man was killed. 


Flexible Plan for Insurance 

We follow a flexible plan. Where 
possible, we use general coverage 
and automatic coverage contracts. 
Agreed amount contracts are pop- 
ular with us. Efforts are made to 
eliminate as many reports as pos- 
sible. For example, each month 
there are many transfers of em- 





OWE H. WIGGERS, retiring as- 

sistant secretary of The Procter 

& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, has 

a record of 45 years with the com- 

pany, which he entered in the treas- 
ury department. 

Eight years later Mr. Wiggers 
was named manager of the insur- 
ance department, and in 1937 he 
added the duties of manager of the 
real estate department. It was in 
1940 that he became assistant sec- 
retary. 

A man of many community in- 
terests, he bas served the Commun- 
ity Chest cause since World War I; 
in his church he is an elder and 
member of the board of church ex- 
tension. 





ployees from one city to another 
locale. The household goods are 
an important item to each employee. 
We recently discontinued insuring 
each shipment separately. When 
losses occur we pay them direct up 
to $500 each. Excess insurance is 
carried with an outside insurance 
company by paying a small premi- 
um. Detailed monthly reports of 
individuals traveling by airplane on 
overseas operations have been 
eliminated. There has been a 
tremendous saving in number of 
reports. 





Insist on this ten-point test 
before buying any copying machine 


¢ Will it copy from colored papers? 
¢ Will it copy fine details? 


¢ Will it copy from double-sided material? 


(one or both sides as required?) 
¢ Will it copy from opaque material? 


¢ Will it copy from colored inks, 
pencil, crayon? 

¢ Will it copy from spirit duplications? 

¢ Will it copy signatures? 

* Will it copy the sizes you need? 


¢ Will it copy from inks not having a carbon base? © Will it copy from blurred carbons? 


Check now and prove to yourself that only Copease gives complete satisfaction 
on all ten points. Copease not only handles the complete range of office copying, 
but does 95% without even a dial adjustment. So versatile, so foolproof that you 
always get clean, dry, non-curling copies in seconds, jet black on permanent white. 


Copease copies of pencil, avy ink, crayon, typing, stencil and spirit duplications, 
offset and even blurred carbons rival the original for clarity and neatness. And 


Copease copies under any light. 


Prove to yourself that Copease copies everything NOW with this special 
FREE 3-day office trial. No obligation. Send now! 


Copease* 


Dupler 


PHOTOCOPIER 





* Trademark 


Offices: New York, 270 Park Ave., Plaza 3-6692 ¢ Los 
Angeles, 3563 Wilshire Blvd., DUnkirk 5-2881 © Chicago, 201 
N. Wells St., ANdover 3-6949 e Distributors in Principal Cities 


Copease Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, BOX CF-10 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to have a free 3-day trial of Copease in my office 1) 
PIBSSO SONG 16S: THO ERU Go. sists sins davciscccacscetessssdecsestscocectens oO 


SO ORPO Oe eee eee eee eeeeee ener eee eee eee seeeesOeeE SOE EES OEE OSES SEEDER EEE ES eeE eee eee 
PP re eerie errr ii rrr irre ret rt tires 
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By STUART D. MENIST 


Manager, Branch Office 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group 
San Francisco, California 


HE advantage of being on the 

: offense is the major reason why 

the modern-day forger is so 
successful in ply- 
ing his _ trade. 
Did you know 
that the crime 
of forgery is the 
fastest growing 
and most com- 
mon crime in 
America, and 
that forgeries are 
occurring at an 
average rate of 
$1,000 per minute? This may come 
as a surprise to you since the 
forger, anything but spectacular in 
his operations, strikes silently and is 
usually far from the scene when the 
crime is detected. 

Forgers take the offense in several 
ways. They not only forge the signa- 
ture of the maker of the check but 
also forge indorsements. More than 
half of the forgery losses, in fact, are 
results of forged indorsements over 
which the maker has no control. In 
addition to this, they increase the 
amounts of checks by altering them. 
They use check-writing machines 
themselves to make their product 
appear above suspicion. Nor can you 
overlook the amateur forger—the 
trusted employee or good friend, 
never suspected until caught, if he is. 

Reliance cannot be placed on pro- 
tective devices. It is well to add that 
the so called special forgery policies 
given away free by the checkwriting 
machine companies are necessarily 
quite restrictive in their terms, and 
are limited to the use of the check- 
writing machines. 


S. D. MENIST 


Insurance Is the Defense 


Actually, then, the one defense 
against the forger is the depositors 
forgery bond, written by itself or as 
a part of the comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion policy. 

The depositors forgery bond in- 
demnifies against losses sustained by 
reason of forgery or alteration of any 


COURTESY OF FIREMAN’S FUND RECORD 


check, draft, or similar instrument, 
made or drawn by the insured or his 
agent, or purported to have been 
made or drawn by the insured. This 
includes indorsements on checks or 
drafts payable to a “fictitious payee” 
or procured in a face-to-face trans- 
action (impersonation), whether or 
not such indorsement is a forgery 
within the law of the place control- 
ling its construction. 


Nearly all businesses and a great 
number of individuals use checks in 
their daily operations. As the use of 
checks increases, so does the pace of 
the forger. The result is that every 
maker or indorser of a check is a po- 
tential victim and may suffer a loss 
which could dangerously impair his 
financial stability. 


Bank Not Always Liable 


Most persons believe “it can’t hap- 
pen to me,” but the statistics show 
that it does. Many feel that the bank 
is liable in the event of a forgery, but 
this is not always true; the bank is 
responsible only under certain con- 
ditions. Negligence on the part of the 
depositor may relieve the bank from 
liability and find the depositor bear- 
ing the loss. Such instances as failure 
to draw checks properly, to reconcile 
bank statements promptly, to notify 
the bank within a specified time, and 
countless other situations in which 
negligence or delay is a factor, can 
result in the bank being held free 
from liability. In the case of an em- 
ployee perpetrating a forgery against 
his employer, these very points may 
arise. 


The so called “imposter” cases 
have been numerous. These occur 
under circumstances in which the 
drawer, in a face-to-face transaction, 
delivers a check to an imposter as 
the payee and the drawer believes 
the imposter is the person upon 
whose indorsement the check will be 
paid. The courts have held that the 
indorsement by such an imposter in 
the name which he has adopted to 
impersonate another is not a forgery. 
Consequently, the bank is not liable, 
but the depositor suffers instead un- 
less he has the protection of a de- 
positors forgery bond. 
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The increasing use of mech ani- 
cally reproduced facsimile siyna- 
tures has also rendered the drawer 
of all checks more vulnerable but 
at the same time placed the bank 
in a preferred position. Again, 
however, the depositors forgery 
bond is the answer. 


Naturally there are many cases in 
which there is an element of doubt 
as to the responsibility for a forgery, 
based upon the facts of the case and 
the intent underlying the transaction, 
If the insured were placed in a posi- 
tion of having to argue with his bank 
or engage in litigation in order to 
enforce his rights, it can be seen that 
his banking relationship and the ob- 
taining of credit would be placed in 
jeopardy. This situation is covered in 
the depositors forgery bond through 
the bond indemnifying any bank in 





STUART D. MENIST, graduate of 
the University of California, joined 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
in 1937 following a period in the 
banking and insurance fields. After 
Army discharge with the rank of 
colonel, he returned to the company 
and in 1950 was elected assistant 
secretary, in 1954 made group man- 
ager of the multiple line, San Fran- 
cisco branch office. 


which the insured carries a checking 
or savings account. Attorneys’ fees 
and legal expenses are also construed 
to be covered, whether incurred by 
the insured or the bank in the event 
of litigation. 


Factors in Deciding Amount 


How large should the depositors 
forgery bond be? At first glance it 
might appear that the maximum bal- 
ance maintained in an account would 
be the proper amount of coverage. 
This is not true, however, as the 
forgery may not be detected for a 
considerable length of time and the 
volume of business and turn-over 
may be great. Consequently, each 
case should be weighed accordingly. 

A valuable feature of the deposi- 
tors forgery bond is that it acts as 
additional protection in the event an 
employee dishonesty loss arises as 4 
result of forgery. 

Notwithstanding the increasing 
loss ratio in the forgery field, rates 
have not yet been increased. The de- 
positors forgery bond is one of the 
best insurance buys available today, 
and now is the time that those re- 
sponsible for their companies’ insu!- 
ance programs learn all there is 
know about defense against the vi- 
cious offense of the forger. 
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Unlimited Industry Growth Ahead with | 


Personal Factor Requisite, Says Black 





KENNETH E. BLACK 


New levels of prosperity and 
service in the property insurance 
feld are foreseen by President 
Kenneth E. Black of Home Insur- 
ance Company, but “operations must 
be streamlined and the campaign 
broadened to publicly establish the 
independent local agent as the most 
practical and efficient medium of 
providing property insurance if the 
potentials of the industry are to be 
fully realized.” 

In a half-century review and a 
forward look into the development 
of property insurance in this coun- 
try, Mr. Black noted these chang- 
ing patterns which, he said, will 
influence the method of doing busi- 
ness for the next 50 years: “The 
multiple line concept, which now has 
left the planning board, the applica- 
tion of electronics to accounting, 
underwriting and loss procedures, 
the resurgence of personal salesman- 
ship and utilization of modern mer- 
chandising methods in the active 
solicitation of business, the competi- 
tive threat of those companies op- 
erating on a direct writing basis 
which have expanded their activity 
materially.” 

“Housing, home goods and auto- 
mobile market expansion augur well 
for our business,” the insurance ex- 
ecutive told the Detroit Association 
of Insurance Agents, “and there is no 
conceivable limit to our progress if 
we continue to improve our services 
and facilities and adhere to the basics 
of ous business.” 

Mr. Black entered the insurance 
field in 1927, with Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, and has held 
Positions as agent, broker, claims 


investigator, and general agent or 
territorial manager. He has been 
with Home since 1942 and was named 
president and chief executive officer 
last year. 


New Highs for Mutual Funds 
Add Billion in Half Year 


Total net assets of the 146 member 
companies of the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies on 
June 30, 1955 reached $8,484,675,000, 
a gain of $1,187,081,000 over the 1954 
year-end total, the Association re- 
ported. In the first six months of this 
year, net assets of the 117 open-end 
(Mutual Fund) companies increased 
by $1,076,309,000 to a new high of 
$7,185,699,000. In the same period, 
total net assets of the 29 closed-end 
company members rose to $1,298,- 
976,000 from $1,188,204,000 at the end 
of 1954. 


A new high, a total of 54,655 ac- 
cumulation plans was opened by in- 
vestors for the regular purchase of | 


mutual fund shares in the first six | 


months of 1955. The 9,942 plans | 
started in June set a monthly record. | 
The previous high month was March, 
with 9,879 new plans. The number | 
of shareholder accounts totaled 2,- 
105,066 on June 30, 1955, a gain of 
193,573 since the end of last year. For 
the first six months of 1955 were 
made total distributions of $180,- 
259,000 to owners of securities of the 
member companies, the report states. 


Silbert Opens Seminars on 
Outlook for Small Business 


Small business, its prospects and | 
problems, will be the theme of a| 
series of practical seminars opening | 
October 4th—a Columbia University | 
project—New York, with Theodore 
H. Silbert, president of Standard 
Factors Corporation, as course co- 
ordinator and moderator. 

Leaders in their respective fields 
will speak at the eight seminars, 





presented on Tuesday evenings at 
the Harkness theatre. The October | 
4th session will be addressed by Mr. | 
Silbert, Mortimer J. Davis, execu- 
tive vice president, New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion, and James F. Bender, partner | 
in James F. Bender and Associates. 
The final speaker at the final meet- 


Every year companies go out of 
business—or suffer severe loss—be- 
cause of inadequate insurance cov- 
erage. 

Protecting your business is the 
business of Ebasco’s insurance spe- 
cialists. They do not sell insurance 
—but they will survey your insur- 
ance needs and give you skilled, 
objective, help on your company’s 
insurance program. 


EBASCO SPECIALISTS WILL: 


® analyze the hazards peculiar to 
your business 

® assist in selecting the types of 
insurance best suited to your needs 

® keep you advised on changes and 
developments that affect your cov- 
erage. 


Find out now about the insurance 
services offered by Ebasco’s special- 
ists. It will assure you of a sound, 
comprehensive insurance program at 
low cost. Send for our booklet “How 
to get the most out of your Business 
Insurance Program.” No obligation, 
of course. Address Insurance Dept., 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DALLAS 
PORTLAND, ORE. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Appraisal * Consulting Engineering 


| Design & Construction + Financial & Business Studies 


Industrial Relations «* Insurance, Pensions & Safety 


ing, November 29th, will be Ogden | Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting * Rates & Pricing 


R. Reid, president and publisher, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Research ¢ Sales & Public Relations 
Space Planning ¢ Systems, Methods & Budgets 
Tax e Washington Office 
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If You Can “OK” All These Conditions 
Fulfilled, Fire Won’t Hurt So Mueh 


by LEWIS A. VINCENT 
General Manager 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


New York, N.Y. 


EATING equipment causes 10 
H per cent of the total fire loss 


in the United States and a 
large part of that 
percentage is at- 
tributable to 
failure to keep 
combustible ma- 
terial at a safe 
distance or so 
protected as to 
eliminate the 
possibility of 
ignition by the 

L. A. VINCENT heater. 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, presenting a checklist 
of safety steps, in a drive sloganed 
“Let’s Clean Up, Not Burn Up,” 
supports this conclusion with the 
observation that there is a marked 
increase of fires at times of severe 
cold weather, when heating ap- 
paratus is running at full capacity. 


The National Board offers this 
general definition of safety opera- 
tion of heating equipment in terms 
of proximity of combustible mate- 
rial: 

“The amount of clearance, or the 
amount of clearance in combination 
with whatever protection is pro- 
vided the combustible material, must 
be such that the temperature to 
which the combustible material will 
be raised will not exceed the safe 
temperature limit for that material.” 

Check the precautions presented 
herewith, in plant, office and home. 


Government Can Help Too 
Much, But How Much is “Too?” 


Excessive search for security 
through governmental means can 
lead to loss of incentive and decay 
of the dynamic economy of a people, 
and government aid beyond sub- 
sistence is an unnecessary interfer- 
ence with individual responsibilities, 
two outstanding representatives of 
Great Britain and the United States 
agree. They differ, however, on the 
extent to which government should 
go in “cradle to grave” insurance 
systems. Says Ray D. Murphy, pres- 
ident, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, spokes- 


Self-Inspection Blank 


Prefacing the message with an 
illustration headed “72,300 U. S. 
stores burn annually, with $181,- 
340,000 loss,’ the National Fire 
Protection Association offers a 
“Self-Inspection Blank” to store 
owners to help them protect their 
property from needless fire, pro- 
vided they use the checkup reg- 
ularly and do something about 
shortcomings it reveals. 


I PANIC KILLS. CAN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES GET OUT AS 
EASILY AS THEY GOT IN? 

. Are all entrances and fire exits 
unobstructed ?...:............ Are they 
clearly marked and lighted? 

Emergency stairs in 
good repair?................ 

. Are all vertical openings— 
stairways, elevator shafts, etc., 
enclosed ?................ Are moving 
stairways (escalators, etc.) 
protected ?................ 

. Are all fire doors unobstructed 
and not wedged open?................ 
Are weights, fusible links and 
other automatic-closing equip- 
ment for fire doors in good 
condition ?................ 

. Are store aisles wide and un- 
obstructed ?................ 

. Do you hold periodic fire drills 
for your employees and do they 
know what to do in a fire emer- 
eency?................ 

II YOUR BASEMENT IS 
YOUR MOST VULNER- 
ABLE FIRE POINT—42.7% 
OF MERCANTILE FIRES 
START HERE. 


man for voluntary insurance plans, 
“In the end, government has no 
benefits to give except from the 
taxes which it takes. The older ben- 
eficiary, receiving old-age benefits 
worth $15,000, after having paid 
$150 in taxes and his employer a 
like amount, thinks social security a 
bargain.” He forgets the remaining 
$14,700 “must come in one way or 
another from fellow citizens in 
taxes.” 

Lord Beveridge of Oxford, whose 
Report of 1942 had influenced the 
shaping of England’s National In- 
surance Act of 1946, which instituted 
“cradle to grave” benefits including 
a national health service, calls at- 
tention to the shift in weight in so- 
cial security coverage from the 
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1. Is all rubbish removed regu- 
larly—not just out into the 
store yard—but burned or 
hauled away to the dump? 

Are covered waste cans 
of approved type used for col- 
lection of waste materials, 
especially oily waste?................ 

. Is basement storage space 
separated by substantial par- 
titions from furnace rooms, 
waste paper rooms or other 
hazardous areas?.................. Is 
merchandise stored neatly with 
easy access for fire-fighting? 

Are automatic fire pro- 
tection devices in good order? 


. Are packing materials kept in 
bins wjth automatically-closing 
COV OTE Ta. ecceces ces Are flammable 
liquids stored in approved 
safety containers?................ 


. Have proper safeguards for 
heating units been provided? 
Any combustibles too 

mear source of heat?................ 
Are fuel supplies safely stored? 


. Are all electrical installations 
performed by a competent elec- 
trician in conformance with 
National Electrical Code? 


. Are all fuses of proper type, 
size and in good condition? 


. Is there dirt or rubbish under 
shipping room benches?.............. 
in employees’ lockers?................ 
behind radiators?................ in 
elevator pits?.............. Any other 
part of the premises?.................. 


unemployed group to the fast-in- 
creasing aged population in each 
of the two English-speaking nations. 


Another dangerous fallacy pointed 
out by Mr. Murphy is that current 
workers believe the present OASI 
(Old Age and Survivors System) 
fund will take care of their future 
benefits, a political “bromide” which 
emphasizes the “expectation of 
greater benefits in the future rather 
than stressing the greater taxes that 
will be necessary in the future to 
pay for them.” 

Both authorities spoke on the 
topic “The Welfare Concept: Gov- 
ernment’s Role Re-Examined,” at 
the 38th annual meeting of The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
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Pioneer Factoring Education 
ts New York Institute of Credit in cooperation with the New York 


Credit and Financial Management Association have pioneered the 
way in a new specialized educational program. They are conducting a 
special course in factoring. To the best of my knowledge this is the first 
time a special formal course on this highly important business has been 
scheduled. They launched it last year and have improved it considerably 
for the year ahead. It is only natural they expect a large enrollment be- 
cause the course is so well worthwhile. 


All in the factoring business ought to urge their credit men to take 
this educational course on factoring. It is a tremendously fine investment 
for the company. The course is given in the evening and covers all phases 
of factoring. The men who do the lecturing are well qualified in their 
respective field. 


I am certain that factoring will be benefited and that the standards in 
this highly important commercial field will be constantly improved due to 
this educational program. I congratulate the New York Institute of Credit 
on their vision in making this course available. I feel that many organiza- 
tions would be very interested. Information can be had by writing to 
the New York Institute of Credit. 


The factoring people and in fact the entire textile industry have 
pioneered in many new credit developments. The Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National Association of Credit Men is really their 
creation. It has long since proven its value. Now they are moving in on 
a splendid educational program, highly essential to an efficient job in 
their line of work. When other needs develop they undoubtedly will 
pioneer again in the establishment of the necessary program to fulfill 


these needs. Henry H. HEIMANN 





Suretyship Service Trends 
Appraised by Producers 


Turning their attention to the field 
of private construction, which fore- 
casts indicate may set a record vol- 
ume of $41 billions for 1955, spokes- 
men for surety, construction and 
credit companies at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers in New 
York, appraised the trend of surety- 
ship services in the period ahead. 
Warren N. Gaffney, general manager 
of The Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, stressed the “guarantee of per- 
formance which corporate suretyship 
provides, and its stabilizing influence 
on the economy.” He condemned as 
inimical to free enterprise, the prac- 
tice of certain public bodies of des- 
ignating in specifications or bidding 
information a named bonding com- 
pany to be surety for contrac- 
tors to whom public contracts are 
awarded, or otherwise indicating the 
surety on such bond. 

“Whether bonding companies are 
too lenient in writing performance 
and payment bonds is a question,” 
noted speaker George C. Koss, Des 
Moines, president of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. He 
praised the surety bond producers’ 
succ ssful handling of once-marginal 
construction companies. 


St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo 


Variable Annuity Bills 
Sponsored by Prudential 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, which at the end 
of 1954 had more than 46 million 
policies and certificates in force, has 
asked to have introduced into the 
New Jersey legislative Assembly the 
Variable Annuity Bill No. 307, now 
pending, which with its amendments 
authorizes any New Jersey life in- 
surance company, stock or mutual, 
to set up a segregated investment 
account to be known as the Vari- 
able Contract Account, authorizing 
issuance of special types of contracts, 
such as variable annuities, under 
which payments would vary in dollar 
amount to reflect the investment re- 
sults of the account. 

“Individual retirement annuity 
plans cannot adjust too well to in- 
flation,” said President Carrol M. 
Shanks. 

A person buying a variable an- 
nuity would be credited with a num- 
ber of units, in effect representing 
his share of the value of the assets 
in the Variable Contract Account. 
When he became entitled to benefits, 
the units payable to him would be 
converted as they became due into 
their current dollar values. For ex- 
ample, a $500 payment in 1955 might 
buy 50 uriits, next year 45 units. 


MArsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 


Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal 


Atlanta Calgary Washington 


Tulsa New Orleans Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Four Reports on causes of fires and 
preventive measures are new pub- 
lications available from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


Fire Record Bulletin, (FH 55-5) 
comprises the findings of a special 
fire record study of restaurants, that 
owners and employees must be 
especially careful of flammable 
liquids used in and resulting from 
cooking—for these liquids are the 
principal cause of restaurant fires. 

A new advisory text, “The Hazards 
of Vaporizing Liquid Extinguishing 
Agents,” (NF PA No. 182-M), gives 
an evaluation of the practical toxic- 
ity problems associated with the 
use of common vaporizing liquids in 
hand fire extinguishers. 

An informational pamphlet, “Rec- 
ommended Safe Practice for Labora- 
tories Handling Radioactive Mate- 
rials,’ (NFPA No. 801), is directed 
to designers and operators of such 
establishments. 

“A Guide for the Organization of 
Fire Safety in Modern Industrial 
Establishments,” (NFPA No. 6-M), 
outlines the recommended develop- 
ment of a fire safety organization on 
both the plant basis and multi-plant 
basis and treats aspects of loss- 
preventions. 


Miscurpep MuissiLEs is the title of a 

booklet designed to point up the 
causes of automobile accidents. It is 
illustrated with charts, tables and 
checklists, reminding one that the 
biggest road danger is the individual 
driver. Write The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 
Free. 


WomMEN IN THE Factory—A 24-page 

booklet presents general safe 
practice rules especially adapted to 
meet the needs of women employees. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon 
safe clothing and on correct lifting 
methods. 314” x 5”, illustrated, 
$3.25 per 100 copies. Enclosured 
with pay envelopes suggested. As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St., New York 
38, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


468—Burroucus CorporaTIon has 
introduced a new flexible high-speed 
automatic check indorser for use in 
conjunction with Burroughs Micro- 
Twin microfilm recorder and reader, 
or the Twin without the reader. The 
indorser will accurately indorse 
checks at the same time and at the 
same speed with which they are 
microfilmed, and can be quickly in- 
stalled on machines now in use. Ask 
us for details. 


469 A ataitinaes ‘Card Buyers’ 
Guide,” issued by R. O. H. Hill, Inc., 
is a kit for design and selection of 
business cards. Let us help you 
obtain detailed information. 


Vv 
470 From S. S. Silver Interiors 
company is available a booklet titled 
“Business Interiors—Office, Store, 
Showroom.” Factors cited for im- 
proved office worker efficiency in- 
clude special equipment, traffic ar- 
rangement, sound control, lighting 
and color. Rent and labor problems 
also are discussed. 


Vv 
471 What’s Right with This Pic- 
ture?” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., on 
the subject of metered mail and its 
contribution to office efficiency. 
Write us. 


Vv 
472 An illustrated booklet on Blue 
Streak electric check writers and 
signers is available from Todd Co., 
Inc. Ask us for a copy. 

Vv 
473 A brochure on Xerography, 
from The Haloid Company, presents 
a case history of experience of West- 
inghouse Corporation. Let us help 
you to additional information. 

Vv 
474 “How Small Can a Mailer Be?” 
A folder from Inserting and Mailing 
Machine Company presents a case 
history of savings by mechanization 
in the mailroom. Write us. 


“How to Think About and Plan In- 
surance for Wholesalers,” National As- 
sociation of Wholesalers, described in 
“Keeping Informed” (CFM September) 
is priced at $1 per copy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INsuRANCE—New fourth edition. By 
Albert H. Mowbray and Ralph. H. 
Blanchard. $6.00. McGraw-4ill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42d Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 
+ Conveys not merely information 
on the theory and practice of insur- 
ance, but understanding of the prob- 
lems, mechanism, and practical ap- 
plications, covering Risk; Contract; 
Insurers; Problems of Insurers; In- 
surance and Government; and Risk 
Management. It is a sound presen- 
tation of the fundamentals of the 
economic significance of insurance. 


CyYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE IN THE 
UnitTep States—Sixty-fifth annual 
edition. By G. Reid MacKay and 
C. S. Rosensweig. $7.50. The Index 
Publishing Co., 123 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
+ Covers a complete directory of 
insurance organization, important 
court decisions bearing on state 
regulations, definitions of terms and 
forms, and biographical sketches of 
men who are prominent in the in- 
surance business. 


Basic EveryDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA — A 
handy desk reference for the execu- 
tive. It contains thumbnail informa- 
tion in most fields of human knowl- 
edge. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. $1.00, de luxe 
edition $2.95. 


BALANCING AMERICA’S PropuctTiviry—An 
informative and _ interesting broad- 
gauge discussion of what it takes to 
keep our machine-for-good-living run- 
ning in high gear. By Robert R. Upde- 
graff. $1.00. The Updegraff Press, Ltd. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


OraLt Communication In Business—By 
David C. Phillips. $3.75. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d St, 
New York 36, N.Y. Whether a neophyte 
or veteran in business, each can find 
material to help him better his position 
by improving the way in which ideas 
are presented. The first half concerns 
the essential principles of all commu- 
nication situations; the second part 
takes up specific problems of such 
situations as conferences, interviews, 
meetings, sales and radio and television 
presentations. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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Microscope Satari Tracks Down Causes of 
Occupational Fatigue, Measures Eneroy Needs 


is best known to the sporting 

world as the starting place for 
the internationally famous B. A. A. 
Marathon, an annual event that has 
long been associated with grueling 
fatigue. 

Through the study and expevi- 
ments of Dr. Willem S. Frederik at 
the Liberty Mutual Research Center 
in Hopkinton, the town may also 
become well-known throughout the 
world of industry and business as 
the starting place of a winning cam- 
paign against the fatigue that makes 
the workingman more susceptible to 
accidents which can be disabling or 
even fatal. 

Dr. Frederik is a native of Utrecht, 
Holland. He holds a doctor of philos- 
ophy degree from the University of 
Utrecht and a doctorate of medicine 
from the Utrecht Medical School. 


In his work as industrial physiologist 
for Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Dr. Frederik has made _ exhaustive 
studies of industrial fatigue, its causes 
and results. Those studies have resulted 
in design and development of an instru- 
ment he calls the “Performance Indica- 
tor,” which measures a person’s reaction 
time with great accuracy while per- 
forming a task under study. “The in- 
strument,” says Dr. Frederik, “can 
indicate the onset of what we call 
‘functional objective fatigue’ by signifi- 
cant changes in the reaction time of the 
person being tested. This method will 
enable us to evaluate the influence of 
working environment factors on opera- 
tional fatigue, and promises new ways 
of attacking the enemy of modern civil- 
ization, the accident.” 


Still another avenue of attack fol- 
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2,500 Rehahilitated 


After rehabilitation at the 
Boston and Chicago centers 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, more than 2,500 
seriously maimed industrial 
workers, many with ampu- 
tated limbs or paralyzed by 
spinal cord accidents, have 
been returned to profitable 
jobs since the’ centers 
opened (Boston 1943, Chi- 
cago 1951), declared Stan- 
wood L. Hanson, Liberty 
executive. 
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Dr. Frederik, Liberty Mutual’s Industrial Physiologist 


lowed by Dr. Frederik and his as- 
sociates at the Hopkinton research 
center has been in the measurement 
of energy requirements of industrial 
performances. “The measurement of 
human efficiency gives useful infor- 
mation on the best way to perform a 
task from a physiological viewpoint 
and will provide in many instances 
important facts in equipment de- 
sign,” Dr. Frederik explains. 


To measure human efficiency and 
human energy consumption, Dr. 
Frederik recently designed the “Dif- 
ferential Flame Oxymeter,” which 
by means of a face mask connected 
to the instrument makes a continu- 
ous analysis of the oxygen consump- 
tion and carbon dioxide production 
of the individual being tested. “Be- 
cause of the high accuracy and sen- 
sitivity of the instrument and its im- 
mediate response to changes in com- 
position of the respiratory air, we 
can determine fairly fast under 
which circumstances the minimum 
amount of energy is being used as 
well as the actual energy cost of 
performance,” the Center’s industrial 
physiologist says. 


In the search for practical solu- 
tions to the problem of industrial fa- 
tigue, Dr. Frederik and the Liberty 
Mutual Research Center have also 


a 





studied work methods and work ef- 
fort involved in lifting operations 
which are well known as major 
causes of back injuries and other in- 
dustrial accidents. 


Job Fatigue from Lifting 


In one on-the-job study, Dr. Fred- 
erik was called upon to attempt to 
reduce the job fatigue resulting from 
a lifting operation in which two 
workmen have to transfer heavy 
bags from a truck to a belt conveyor. 
After his studies, Dr. Frederik rec- 
ommended that the workmen ex- 
change sides every half hour during 
their eight hour stint. The result, 
says Liberty Mutual, was that the 
workmen’s fatigue from the lifting 
operation was reduced by half, but 
the rate of loading was not affected. 
Another “field study” involving a 
second truck loading operation re- 
sulted in the industrial physiologist’s 
conclusion that 40 pounds was the 
best weight for the bags that were 
being loaded if the workman’s fa- 
tigue was to be kept at the minimum. 

So it goes at Hopkinton where re- 
search continues on the big indus- 
trial problem—why a workingman 
gets tired—whether he’s a _ truck 
driver from Manhattan, a machine 
operator from Memphis, or a mill- 
wright from Mobile. 
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Modernizing for Office Kiticienc 


2 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Imprinted Tapes 


A-214 At Epet-BInDER COMPANY a 
specialty is imprinting sales and 
promotional messages on all kinds 
of tape: Scotch Brand pressure sen- 
sitive tapes, such as_ cellophane, 
acetate and the new pressure sensi- 
tive paper flatback tape, also on 
Tru-Test kraft gummed tape. Im- 
printing can be had on quantities to 
meet the needs of small and large 
concerns. Further information upon 
request. 


New Carbon Separator 

A-215 The new Gravity Carbon 
Separator with Carbon Rewind de- 
veloped by the STanparp REGISTER 
Company, for use with punched card 
accounting machines, has been de- 
signed to remove interleaved car- 
bon from forms as they are issued 
from the machine, to refold copies 
of the form into individual packs, 
and to provide a method for con- 
venient, clean disposal of the used 
carbon paper by rewinding it on 


This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 


spools. Each spindle accommodates 
approximately 500 lineal feet of car- 
bon. Loading is accomplished by 
merely wrapping the carbon once 
around the spindle. When the roll is 
full, the spindle is released by a sim- 
ple latch mechanism and the carbon 
slipped off into a waste container. 
Office floor space is utilized to its 
maximum because the used carbon 
is compactly rolled. The problem of 
static in separating carbon and pa- 
per has been completely eliminated. 
Manufacturer will be glad to give 
details. 


Portable Carton Stitcher 

A-216 The “MP3-CS” Super-Sta- 
pler Portable Carton Stitcher with 
cutting blade is especially useful for 
assembling and closing cartons, for 
cutting down cartons, and for heavy- 
duty fastening work. Other uses for 
the Super Stapler noted by the man- 
ufacturer, MARKWELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, are: as emergency 
tacker for putting labels on shipping 
containers; a quick and easy means 
for turning cartons of various kinds 
into display stands; for closing 
heavy bags such as of burlap and tar 
paper; for fastening heavy swatches 
of fabric to a price ticket; for sta- 
pling small objects to display cards. 
Even the wood used in egg crates 
and strawberry boxes is easily sub- 
ject to the penetrating power of the 
MP3-CS. Weight of the MP3-CS is 
less than 1% lbs. Without the blade 
it is known as the “MP-3.” 
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Silent Desk Drawers 


A-217 Storage drawers of all Steel 
Age “3000 Line” desks now being 
manufactured by Corry-JAMESTOWN 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION fea- 
ture a nylon and Buna “N” desk 
drawer roller which reduces storage 
drawer noise up to 72 per cent and is 
said to outwear steel. An integral 
Buna “N” silencer ring is largely re- 
sponsible for the roller’s unusual 
quietness. The rollers are of special- 
type flanged design to eliminate all 
sliding friction. The molded nylon is 
self-lubricating. Manufacturer tests 
indicate the roller will provide 
noiseless operation many years. 


Private “Phone Booth” 


A-218 The new model Husu-a- 
PHONE snapped on the mouthpiece 
of a telephone creates a “private 
booth” which insures privacy of 
phone conversations, provides better 
hearing in noisy places by keeping 
surrounding noises out of the trans- 
mitter, and lessens office clamor. 
Made of black plastic, the unit 
weighs only 5 oz. Made by the Hush- 
A-Phone Corporation, the product is 
obtainable for hand-set (French) 
and hang-up phones. Special models 
are also available for dictating ma- 
chines. We shall be glad to send 
details. 








Legal Rulings and Opinions 





CURRENT INSURANCE DECISIONS 
By CARL B. EVERBERG 


Attorney at Law, Woburn, Mass. 


Dropping a policy did not stop the 
grace period for paying premium 

An insured notified the insurer 
that she was dropping her life in- 
surance. The insurance company re- 
plied that the policy had been per- 
mitted to lapse. The insured died un- 
expectedly within the grace period 
for paying premium (the policy pro- 
viding for a 31-day grace period) 
after the premium had become due 
and following the exchange of cor- 
respondence mentioned. 

The statute in Texas required a 
grace period to all life insurance 
policyholders. On declination by the 
company to pay loss under the poli- 
cy, it was held that the grace period 
provided for by law could not be 
nullified by the parties to the policy 
nor could it be waived without con- 
sideration by the policyholder. The 
court added that insured’s letter was 
not a consent to a waiver of the 
benefit of the grace period but it 
was merely advice that she did not 
intend to pay further premiums. She 
could not have intended to give up 
any of her already accrued benefits 
under the policy. Satery v. Great 
Am. Reserve Ins. Co., 278 S.W. 2nd 
377 (1955). 


Vermin did not mean “squirrel” 


A personal property floater policy 
covered certain property which had 
become damaged by a squirrel. The 
policy excluded damage caused by 
vermin. The position of the company 
was that the damage came under this 
exclusion. However, the court, dig- 
ging into dictionaries, found that 
vermin are defined as noxious, mis- 
chievous or mean animals or insects, 
such as flies, lice, bedbugs, fleas, etc. 
and among animals, rats, mice, wea- 
sels. And squirrels are none of these. 
No. British & Merc. Ins. Co. v. Mer- 
cer, 211 Ga. 161. (1954). 


Whether acceptance of late pre- 
mium payments constitutes waiver 
of requirement of timely payments 
thereafter 


The fact that an insurance com- 
pany, on a couple of previous occa- 
sions had accepted premiums late 
did not constitute a waiver of the 


right to deny liability on a claim 
made for medical payments and ex- 
penses occurred during a default in 
the payment of premiums. 

There is a rule, however, that an 
insurance company which by any 
course of conduct induces in the 
mind of the insured an honest belief, 
reasonably founded, that strict com- 
pliance with the stipulations for 
prompt payment of premiums will 
not be insisted on, waives the right to 
a forfeiture of the policy for non- 
payment. In this case such course of 
conduct could not be proved merely 
by the fact that on two occasions in 
the past the premiums sent in late 
were accepted. Cooper v. Foresters 
Underwriters (1954) 2 Utah 2nd 373. 


Cases involving claims resulting 
from windstorm, tornado and the 
like 

We have become quite conscious 
of insurance covering hurricane, tor- 
nado, windstorm damages. New hur- 
ricane areas have developed in the 
United States and losses have run 
into staggering amounts in the last 
few years. 

Many new problems have pre- 
sented themselves in connection with 
insurance. In Texas, for example, it 
has been held that destruction of an 
automobile by falling bricks and 
timbers, when a windstorm demol- 
ished a building, was not caused by 
“collision” within the meaning of a 
standard automobile collision insur- 
ance policy. Policyholder did not 
carry windstorm insurance but did 
carry collision insurance. The Court 
held that windstorm is a separate 
peril. Risks are so divided that the 
public may buy collision insurance 
without buying hail or windstorm in- 
surance. 

It was the windstorm that set in 
motion a series of events which, 
without intervention of any new, in- 
dependent causes, brought about the 
ultimate destruction of the automo- 
bile. The court commented on the 
possible absurdity of an insurance 
company denying liability under a 
policy which would have covered 
windstorm damage, on the ground 
that it was a collision loss. (1954). 
U. S. Ins. Co. of Waco v. Boyer, 269 


S. W. 2nd 340, also followed in Home 
Ins. Co. of N. Y. v. Cox, 269 S. W. 2nd 
343. 

In another situation in an action 
under a windstorm policy, when an 
automobile had been damaged by 
being blown by the wind into a ditch 
it was held that the windstorm was 
the efficient and proximate cause of 
the damage and it was immaterial if 
the damage was incidentally and in- 
directly brought about by collision in 
the ditch (collision and upset having 
been excluded in the policy). Shirey 
v. Tri-State Ins. Co. 274 P. 2nd 386. 
(Oklahoma 1954). 


Certificates of insurance (life, 
health and accident) validly issued 
by finance company under master 
policy issued by insurance company 


Under Texas law it was held that 
a finance company could issue certi- 
ficates of insurance on the lives of its 
debtors, having a master policy with 
an insurance company which had 
agreed to the arrangement. Under 
the statute the insurance goes to re- 
duce or extinguish the unpaid in- 
debtedness of the debtor to the 
finance company. Pacific Finance 
Corp. v. Moody (1954) 272 S. W. 2nd 
403. 


New. .1956 


OFFICE 
GUIDE 


Just off the press! 292 
pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten 
office work. 


FREE to Purchasing and 
Office Executives. Request 
on business letterhead. 


“Built like a 
Skyscraper” 


Largest Exclusive 
Maker of Office Fur- 
niture and Filing 
Equipment in the 
World. 


SHAW-WALKER 


FACTORIES AND HOME OFFICE 
MUSKEGON 27, ‘AICH. 
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Credit Management Moves In to Aid 
Business Hit by Six-State Floocs 


the front ranks of private, 

Government and relief agen- 
cies to bring help to the uncounted 
thousands of businesses and hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals still 
suffering from the ravages of floods 
in six northeastern states, that 
caused more than 200 deaths and bil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. 

To stores, offices and plants dam- 
aged beyond repair by the flood wa- 
ters that undermined foundations 
and swept away or spoiled stocks, 
companies were quick to proffer 
supplies and credit extensions to 
customers in Connecticut, New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. 

Typical of the response was the 
following letter sent to customers of 
Simmons Company, Elizabeth, N.J., 
by its Atlantic Division credit man- 
ager, Harry C. Pfost. In the com- 
munication Mr. Pfost, a director of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, followed a company precedent 
in time of catastrophe, with very en- 
couraging replies. He wrote: 

“It is with grave concern that we 
note reports of the severe damage 
inflicted in your locality by last 
week’s storm and can well appre- 
ciate the hardship imposed upon 
many of your customers and the re- 
sulting inconvenience to the normal 
conduct of your business. 

“In line with the policy of Sim- 
mons Company, we wish to take this 
opportunity of offering our fullest 
cooperation, and trust that you will 
not hesitate to call on us if we can 
be of any help from either a sales or 
credit standpoint.” 

Pharmaceutical and medical sup- 
ply manufacturers not only rushed 
vaccine and other supplies to the 
distress centers but offered to re- 
plenish, free, the damaged stocks of 
their products. Among these com- 
panies were Johnson and Johnson of 
New Brunswick, N.J.; McKesson & 
Robbins of New York; Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis, and Parke, Davis 
& Co., Detroit. In Philadelphia, 
Wyeth Laboratories donated quan- 
tities of drugs to affected suburban 
communities. Lederle Laboratories’ 
first shipment from Pearl River, 
N.Y., included 40,000 vials of anti- 
tetanus and typhoid shots to Scran- 
ton. 

Johnson & Johnson explained that 


Cie management marched in 





Credit Character Rides On 


_ most important element in credit is character. Credit charac- 
ter is a respect for credit obligations and the fulfilment of credit 
terms. Credit character is never liquidated by disasters. The capital 
and surplus of a debtor may be, and frequently is, entirely wiped out, 
but the credit character of the individual or company is unaffected. 
If he was a good character risk before suffering these losses, he still 


remains a good character risk. 


Those who had credit worthiness prior to the hurricane or flood 
are finding their sources of supply will cooperate with them to the 
limit of their ability on a liberal basis in enabling them to restock 
and replenish their stores and factories. During the flood in Ken- 
tucky, the floods in Pennsylvania, in everyone of these catastrophe 
situations, millions of dollars of credit was extended on credit char- 
acter. The loss resulting from this faith was infinitesimal. 

Every credit man will do his utmost in aiding the individuals and 
business organizations during this critical period. They know that 
good credit character is practically indestructible. 





it was supplying replacements, with- 
out cost, of all damaged merchandise, 
both to assure sterility of products 
and to help druggists and other re- 
tailers meet the financial toll. 

Facit’s president, E. A. Ohlsson, 
offered free loan of its calculators, 
Odhner adding machines and Halda 
typewriters. 

Businesses hurt by the floods are 
finding that “a history of equitable 
credit dealings with suppliers is 
‘money in the bank’,” said Mortimer 
J. Davis, executive vice president, 
New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association. Mr. Davis cited 
an instance. The chief credit execu- 
tive of a large factoring company 
plane-hopped from city to city in 
the flooded areas to get firsthand 
data on customers’ needs. 

Local banks in northeastern states 
and in North Carolina collaborated 
with their large-city correspondents 
to take care of emergency financing 
for their customers and were helping 
them plan rebuilding. 

Less recovery from insurance was 
being made than from the hurricanes 
of 1954 and ’55. (Floods, not the 
hurricane itself, had caused the post- 
Diane losses). 

Some holders of comprehensive 
policies are entitled to payment, it 
was pointed out, if their business 
buildings or homes were damaged by 
the gales and by water that came in 
through openings made by the high 
winds. 


A relatively large number of 
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claims for damage and destruction 
of automobiles, however, was in- 
dicated. 


A representative of the National 
Board of Underwriters said insurance 
companies last year paid out $225 mil- 
lions on losses in three hurricanes, and 
that this year Hurricane Connie alone 
had cost $300 millions in claims. As 
for Hurricane Diane, precursor of the 
disastrous floods of August, the audit 
of the havoc she had wreaked was not 
yet complete. 


Federal and state governments 
were sharing with individuals the 
cost of relief and reconstruction. 
Loans were immediately made avail- 
able by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and other Government 
agencies. 


In the six states, farmers covered 
by Federal crop insurance were as- 
sured of payments through their 
state and county stabilization com- 
mittees, and applications for loans 
were being accepted. 


Tax-Deductible Losses 
New York’s acting district director 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau an- 
nounced that losses on_ business 
property and residences and personal 
belongings can be deducted on item- 
ized tax returns for 1955. This applies 
also to losses from hurricanes and 
other storms. When repairs or re- 
placements are made, taxpayels 
should attach bills or receipts to - 

come tax returns next April. 
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THEY LEARNED AND TAUGHT AT THE DARTMOUTH GRADUATE SCHOOL 


59 Executives Finish Dartmouth Course 


Executive Award at the Grad- 

uate School of Credit and 
Financial Management at Dartmouth 
College are back at their desks with 
new ideas to improve the efficiency 
of their departments for increased 
profitable operation of the com- 
panies, concomitantly enhancing the 
prestige of Credit. Special exercises 
marked the close of the sixth annual 
session in the Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the Hanover, 
N.H., educational center. 

The graduates, ranging in age 
from 35 to 40, completed three sum- 
mer sessions at the school, which is 
sponsored by the Credit Research 
Foundation of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Pexccutive. recipients of the 


Schriver Is Commencement Speaker 


Lester O. Schriver, managing di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, gave the com- 
mencement address. 

The Executive Awards were pre- 
sented by William J. Dickson, as- 
sistant executive director of the 
school, in Dartmouth Hall, built in 
1784 and one of the college’s most 
historic buildings. 

The Graduate School has now been 


Register NOW for 
1956 


in operation nine years. A report of 
the session at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif., at which 12 Ex- 
ecutive Awards were presented, ap- 
peared in September’s CFM. 

At this year’s Dartmouth session 
were 197 students and 25 faculty 
members, from Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Washington University, University 
of Pennsylvania, New York Uni- 
versity, and Davidson College, as 
well as industry representatives who 
also served on the faculty. 


Winners of Special Awards 
Miss Helen R. Frankle, assistant 
treasurer, Island Equipment Cor- 
poration, Long Island City,zreceived 


the American Petroleum Credit As- | 


sociation Award for the best Man- 
agement Study Report, judged on 
the basis of value to credit and 
financial executives and originality 
of material. Miss Frankle’s subject 








The real price of every- 
thing is the toil and trouble 
of acquiring it. 


—Adam Smith 








Stanford 


was “Sales Distribution Study For 
a Conveyor Manufacturer.” 


Frederick B. Utley, Jr., assistant 
secretary, The Hanover Bank, New 
York, N.Y., received the Paul G. 
Hoffman Award as the graduate who 
had done the best work and had 
shown “marked personal and pro- 
fessional improvement” for all three 
sessions. 


George D. Mason, vice president 
and treasurer, Dunham Bros. Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt., received the Alumni 
Association’s Honor Merit Award, 
for the senior making the outstand- 
ing contribution to leadership in the 
class and to the school. 


Following are the names and 
companies of the recipients of the 
Executive Awards: 


a. ANTHONY, aan Valley Sup- 

ply Co., Youn po ANDERS ON, E. L., Burgess- 

orton ‘Mfg. , Geneva, Il.; ANTHONY, Pia 

Corry- Yamestown’ Mfg. Co., ‘Corry, Pa.; ARM. 

STRONG, J. The National Supply Co., Pitts- 

aren "ARNOLD, Wa ?.. 
inc., Hartford. 


BIRDSALL. C. H., JR., Soe Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York; BLANCHARD, R., Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass.; BONENEANT. QR P.. 
Rice Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass.; BONWELL. 
R. E., American Bridge Div., U.S. ‘Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh: BRENNAN, J. A., First National City 
Bank of New York, New York: BROWN, F. L., 
Bauer & Black Div., a Kendall Co., Chicago: 
BURNS, R. E., Chas. M. Cox Co., Bost on. 


CALDWELL, J. C., JR., Armco Steel. Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio; CAMPBELL, K. E., Bank of 
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J. H. Hardwick 
V.1.P. in 
Clothing Manu- 
facturing writes: 


"Your handling of our 
collection accounts 
has been satisfac- 


tory, prompt, effi- 
cient. The very 


best obtainable." 


J. H. HARDWICK 
Treasurer 
Hardwick Mills 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Use the Best 


If you, too, want the “very 
best obtainable,“ turn your 
tough collection jobs over to 
the National Association of 
Credit Men. They collect. You 
profit. 


Write Now 


It will pay you to get the facts 
about our Collection System. 
Mail the coupon. We'll mail 
the information. 
@eeoeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


NAME... 
COMPANY... 
ADDRESS..... 
CITY 

STATE... 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








E. W. JOHNSON R. W. KUPFER 


Johnson Retires at Portland 
Post; Kupfer Succeeds Him 


Edward W. Johnson has retired as 
executive vice president and man- 
ager of the Portland (Ore.) Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Inc., after 28 
years of outstanding service to that 
organization and to the business 
progress of Portland. Robert W. 
Kupfer succeeds him. Mr. Johnson 
will continue activity with the asso- 
ciation as executive consultant until 
the end of the current fiscal year. 


Mr. Johnson has evidenced an un- 
usual capacity for association financ- 
ing and has been instrumental in 
attaining for the Portland association, 
a place in the first rank among the 
local credit associations. 


Following graduation from the 
University of Minnesota in 1908, Mr. 
Johnson operated a general store at 
Rockford, Minn. He migrated to 
Portland in 1916, joined Miller, Cal- 
houn & Johnson Company, a whole- 
sale establishment there, and became 
its manager. Mr. Johnson’s interests 
include the board of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Trade & Com- 
merce Committee, Rotary, and the 
National Office Managers Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Kupfer brings to the associa- 
tion the wide management experi- 
ence gained in 14 years with Sealy 
Mattress Company, the last nine /as 
secretary-treasurer. He is a past 
president of the Portland association 
and has served eight years as a di- 
rector. A native of California, he was 
educated in Oregon and at one time 
worked in the Portland Journal 
bookkeeping department. 


Cleveland News Features 
Miss Sire’s Appointment 


Appointment of Miss Kathryn 
Sirc, treasurer of Edgar A. Brown, 
Inc., Cleveland, as vice chairman of 
the national credit women’s execu- 
tive committee, National Association 
of Credit Men, was publicized in a 
profile piece in the Cleveland News. 
Miss Sirc began her career as a 
clerk-stenographer with the Brown 
organization. She is a past president 
of the Cleveland Credit Women’s 
Club (two terms). 
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America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; CASE, K, £. 
The vangever Bank, New York; CHICKE:: ANTZ, 
G. A., The Ohio Oil Co. Findlay, Ohio; CON: 
DRY, J. Wn Bank of pees ca N.T. & S.A., Bakers. 
field, Calif; CONNER, P. S., Combustion Engi. 
neering, Inc., Chattanooga; CUSTER rR ' 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Boston. ; 


DALFERES, D. D., JR., Gulf Refining Co, New 
Orleans; DAVIDSON, J. A., Dravo ‘orp. ’ Pitts. 
burgh; DILLON, J. A., Bank of America N.T& 
S.A., San Francisco; EATON, F. S., Norton Co, 
Worcester. 

FINK, A. J., weg Carlson Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.; FIORI, M. American Steel & Wire Div, 
U.S. Steel Corp., e York; FLU rt £ A., VeM 
Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich.; FOX, M., Easton. 
Taylor Trust Co., St. Louis; ‘FRANKLE, Helen R,, 
Island Equipm ment Corp., Long Island City: 
— N, S. L., The National Supply Co., Pitts. 

urgh. 


GAUGER, L., American Steel & Wire Diy, 
U.S. Steei aoe Cleveland; GRANDMONT. 
Lucien, Ideal Electric Inc., Montreal; HEINE, 

.. The First National Bank of Boston, New 
York: HITCHCOCK, W. R., The United Clay 
Products Co., Washington, D.C.; HOLLAND, M. 
B., Budget * Charge Accounts, Inc., Yonkers: 
HUESTON, e. R., ockwell Mfg. Co., ‘Pittsburgh: 
JEMISON, W , The Beacon Milling Co., Inc., 
Cayuga, N.Y. 

KEDDY, J. P., Admiral Distributors, Inc., Boston: 
KING, D. R., Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland: 
KNOBLICH, M. M., Dodge Mfg. Corp., Misha. 
waka, Ind.; KUENHOLD, R. C., The Taylor-Win. 
field Corp., Warren, Ohio. 

LEACH, A. A., The Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; LIGHTCAP. 
Evalyn, Strauss-Rose Carpet Corp., Chicago: 
LORIGAN, J. D., Textile Banking Co., New 
York; MARKHAM, G. E., Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis.; MASON, G. D., Dunham Bros. 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt.; MASTERS, R. L., Inland 


Steel Products Co., ‘Milwaukee:| MEARS, P. K. 
Dun Ss Bradstreet, ‘Inc., New York: MESSERLY 
Ww. Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.: 


MURDOCK: L. C., First National City Bank of 
New York, New York. 


RAY, E. A.. Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa.; RUBENSTEIN, M. E., Max Mandel Laces, 
Inc.; New York: SCHALLES, J. W., U.S. Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburah; SINNICKSON, Lloyd, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York: SMITH, L. B., Jr, 
The O. A. Sutton Corp., Wichita; SONRIER, J. 
N., Universal Atlas Cement So.. Pittsburah; 
SWEENEY, J. T., JR.,° Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago; ‘UNDERWOOD, J. O., Gulf Oil Corp., 
Atlanta; UTLEY, F. B., "IR., The Hanover Bank, 
New York; WENSTRUP, J. J., Goodrich Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland. 








DEATHS 





H. R. Merrick 


Word has been received of the 
passing of H. R. Merrick, credit 
manager, Hawkeye Marquette Ce- 
ment Company, Des Moines. Death 
was due to a heart attack. 


C. A. Harris 


Carleton A. Harris, assistant sec- 
retary of the casualty claim division 
of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, died at his home in West 
Hartford, Conn. He was 59. He began 
with the company in 1921 as an in- 
vestigator in the Albany office. 


George Hildebrand 


George Hildebrand, regional credit 
manager of Ohio Oil Company, Find- 
lay, died after a long illness. He had 
served the company many years. Mr. 
Hildebrand had been a member of 
the class of 1956, Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth. 














Kirst aid needed? 
Here it is! 





Conflicting re- 
ports on that 
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A Credit Interchange Report tells you where and what he buys—how 
long his suppliers have sold him—highest credit and terms extended 
him—what he owes—how much is past due—HOW HE PAYS. With 
these comprehensive, carefully tabulated facts—from many suppliers, 
in all lines of business—your credit decision will be sound... The 
Bureau serving your area will be glad to give you the interesting 
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edit details without obligation. 

tl If you prefer, write 

TEE. wm « Credit Interchange Bureaus 
‘s tces in more 






NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
012-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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| than 50 principal 
cities. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
October 5-6-7 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


¢ 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 

October 10-11-12 

Western Division Annual Secretary- 
Managers Conference 


oe 


E:mira, NEw York 

October 13-14-15 

Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia 

S 


MapIson, WISCONSIN 
October 18 


Wisconsin Annual State Credit Con- 
ference 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


Wicuita, Kansas 
October 19-20-21 


Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


e 


Fort Wortn, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


THE PERSONNEL MART 


Junior Credit Man 
NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURER is 
seeking a young man about 25 years 
old, with college degree preferred, for 
training and development in credit and 
finance functions. Mercantile credit 
experience desirable but not essential. 
Outstanding and unique long-term 
potentials. Company located in very 
desirable eastern community. Please 
submit complete resumé in confidence. 
Box CFM 421. 





SA AE SARGENT = 


HartTForD, CONNECTICUT 
October 26-27 


Annual New England District 
Credit Conference, covering Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. 


o, 
? 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

October 26-27-28 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. 


°, 
“se 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


2°, 
“ 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 28-29-30 
Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 


ence 
> 


Datias, TEXAS 
November 13-16 
Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Con- 
ference 
& 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
November 14-15-16 


Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


& 


DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 
January 11-13, 1956 
Credit Management Workshop 


.¢, 
? 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 10-11, 1956 

Annual Conference of N.A.C.M. 
Secretary-Managers. 


Me 
~~ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 13-17, 1956 

60th Annual Credit Conference and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


o, 
. 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 8-21, 1956 

Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 
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Hanover, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
August 5-18 


Dartmouth College Session o: the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate Schoo: of 
Credit and Financial Manage:nent. 


200 Petroleum Credit Leaders 
Will Discuss 1956 Problems 


Two hundred financial executives 
of this country and Canada will 
gather in Cleveland November 14- 
16 to seek answers to the question, 
“What Can Petroleum Credit Man- 
agement Expect in 1956?” This is the 
theme of the 31st annual conference 
of the American Petroleum Credit 
Association. 


Among the speakers will be figures 
of national note in sales and finance, 
and panel discussion will follow each 
major address. 


Customer relations and sales pro- 
motion will be the subject of Art 
Shelbin, business consultant and 
member of the staff of City College, 
Chicago. 


Fred Keil, senior economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland, will 
analyze the economic outlook for 
next year. 


Solution of problems of budget 
selling, stepped up by increased sales 
of tires, batteries and accessories in 
retail service stations, is the topic of 
Paul Hawk, TBA sales manager, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
The reseller’s point of view is to be 
presented by John Stefanko, this 
year’s National Brand Names award 
winner. 


The program for the women at- 
tending includes a Sunday hospital- 
ity hour, breakfast and luncheon 
gatherings, sightseeing and a Mon- 
day night banquet. 


Youngstown Press Notes Growth 
Of Firm under Lloyd Perkins 


He brought his company’s plant 
to the Youngstown area and with it 
a payroll of $500,000 annually and 
employment for 175 persons. Lloyd 
T. Perkins, president of the Harvell 
Manufacturing Company of Hub- 
bard, formerly its secretary-treas- 
urer, and member of the Youngs- 
town Association of Credit Men, has 
been singled out by the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator for a_ profile 
sketch in connection with his com- 
pany’s contribution to Greater 
Youngstown prosperity. The com- 
pany began in 1938 at South Bend, 
Ind., with eight employees and one 
marketable product. Today it turns 
out a variety of products including 
wastebaskets, TV tables, serviné 
trays, and paper towel dispensels. 









Wall Street Gave Start To 
Shreveport Credit Executive 

In the critical year 1933 Thomas 
B. Baldwin, now president of the 
Shreveport Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association, began his career with 
a Wall Street brokerage firm where 
he worked as a runner, later be- 
coming a bond trader and statisti- 
cian. In 1940 he went with E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company 
to work in the war program and 
until 1943 he was at the Chickasaw 
Ordnance Works, Memphis, as cost 
accountant in charge of raw mate- 
rial procurement. He was _ trans- 
ferred to the atomic bomb  pro- 
duction division at Hanford, Wash., 
then to the Gopher Ordnance Works 
at St. Paul, with duties expanded to 
include purchasing. 

Mr. Baldwin joined Binswanger 
& Company of Tennessee in 1946 
as assistant chief accountant and 
three years later was assigned to the 
Shreveport unit as office manager. 
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D. H. FOSTER R. L. MORRIS 






Stern Maine Upbringing 

Good Training for Life 

If a boy must combine the exalted 
iice of president of the student 
body with the lowly one of school 
janitor as happens in rural Maine, 
and if the year one is graduated 
fm high school the stock market 
takes a historic dive and a depression 
begins, then one learns lessons that 
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ab- Bare useful throughout life, as did 
as- Dana H. Foster. Today Mr. Foster 
gs- @\s treasurer and a director of Elec- 
has tical Supplies, Inc., Hartford, and 
wn Bits wholly owned subsidiary, 
file B Sprague Electrical Supplies, Inc., 
m- § Bridgeport. He was instrumental in 
te! BH organizing the Electrical Distribu- 
m- Bors Credit Group in Connecticut 
nd, HH and se; ved as chairman during the 
one BGroup’s first two years. Recently 
ums Bhe wa: elected president of the 
ling Bi Hartfor| Association of Credit Men. 
ing @ Mr. ¥oster’s accountancy home 





ers: B study with LaSalle University led 











MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


T. B. BALDWIN L. W. MAYES 


to a _ position with Underwood 
Typewriter Company. In the depres- 
sion years he was an engineering 
draftsman. He became a certified 
public accountant, in 1945 went 
with M. H. Rhodes, Inc., as treas- 
urer and controller, and in 1947 he 
joined Electrical Supplies, Inc. 


Education-Plus-Ex perience 
His Formula for Management 

Himself a product of modern edu- 
cational techniques, the 27-year-old 
newly elected president of the New 
York-Pennsylvania Credit Associa- 
tion, Robert L. Morris, credit man- 
ager of Thatcher Glass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Elmira, N.Y., 
humbly notes that “theory alone is 
not enough,” that “experience and 
education combined form the well- 
versed individual, best equipped to 
handle business profitably in the 
buyers’ market.” (We quote from 
his participation in the symposium 
“Experience and Youth—Competi- 
tive Era Team,” CFM July 1954). 
Mr. Morris joined Thatcher Glass in 
1952 as assistant credit manager and 
16 months later advanced to depart- 
ment head. Previously he was three 
years on the sales staff of Elmira 
Tobacco Company. 

Mr. Morris is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University and a member of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
& Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth. 


Credit Association Progress 


A Hobby as Well as Service 


Since he makes credit association 
activity a firstline hobby, L. W. 
Mayes’ election for the second time 
to the presidency of the Waco Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association is 
easy to understand. Mr. Mayes, vice 
president of customer relations for 
The Behrens Drug Company, began 
with the organization 30 years ago. 
Since 1946 he has been a director 
and vice president of the company, 
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which has offices in Waco, Lubbock 
and Tyler, Texas. 

Mr. Mayes was born in Hillsboro, 
Texas, and attended Meridian Col- 
lege, John Tarleton College, and 
Baylor University. 


Seattle Official Began Bank 
Career While Attending School 


The Hoosier state’s loss is the 
Evergreen state’s gain. M. C. Geddes, 
vice president of Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, was 
born in Indiana, studied at Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Ore., from 
which he was graduated in 1927, 
and entered upon a banking career 
in Roseberg, Ore., while still at 
school. He went with Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Washington in 1927. 
Mr. Geddes now has been elected 
president of the Seattle Association 
of Credit Men. 

Mr. Geddes is the bank’s repre- 
sentative with the Robert Morris 
Associates, treasurer of the King 
County chapter of the Foundation. 
for Infantile Paralysis, and treasurer 
for the King County March of 


Dimes. He is a past officer of the 
Cascadian Club. 





T. J. FARRELL 
Youthful Struggle Shaped 


Career of Electric Leader 


In the early endeavors of Thomas 
J. Farrell, working his way through 
high school as grocery clerk and 
newspaper delivery boy, followed by 
night study and _ correspondence 
courses, are precepts worthy of 
emulation by the youth of today. 
His advancement began a half cen- 
tury ago, from office clerk in a mail 
order printing company to account- 
ing clerk with the Indianapolis 
Street Railway Company, to office 
and credit manager of an electrical 
contracting company. President and 
treasurer of Farrell-Argast Electric 
Company, Indianapolis, for 23 years, 
Mr. Farrell recently was elected 
president of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Swingle on Advisory Committee 
Of U.S. Export-Import Bank 


William S. Swingle, president of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., and former manager of the 
Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bu- 
reau, National 
Association of 
Credit Men, is 
one of nine men 
named by the 
Export - Import 
Bank, Washing- 
ton, to constitute 
W. S. SWINGLE an advisory com- 

mittee represen- 
tative of production, commerce, 
finance, agriculture and labor, in 
line with legislation passed last year. 

Committee chairman is Roy C. 
Ingersoll, president, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago. In 1953-54 he 
headed the citizens advisory commit- 
tee to the Senate committee on bank- 
ing and currency. 

Other members are Edward M. 
Andel, New York; Charles S. Dewey, 
Washington; Rudolph S. Hecht, New 
Orleans; Allan B. Kline, Vinton, 
Iowa: David J. McDonald, Pitts- 
burgh; W. L. Pierson, New York; 
and Russell G. Smith, San Francisco. 


Mr. McDonald is president of the 
United Steel Workers of America. 
Mr. Pierson, chairman of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., was the first 
general counsel of the Export- 
Import Bank. Mr. Smith, executive 
vice president, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., has charge of the bank’s 
international activities. Mr. Kline, 
former president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was for 
a long period a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Kline addressed the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress, N.A.C.M., in Chi- 
cago in May. 


Mrs. Bressem Is Featured 
In Portland’s Oregonian 

The service of Mrs. Pauline Bres- 
sem to company and credit profes- 
sion received due recognition in a 
five-column display article in The 
Oregonian, at Portland. 


Mrs. Bressem, credit manager and 
corporation secretary of the Mail- 
Well Envelope Company, has been 
active nationally and in the Portland 
Association of Credit Men. In 1949- 
50 she was vice chairman of the 
N.A.C.M. credit women’s executive 
committee, in charge of education. 


ARE YOUR CREDIT FILES 


UP-TO-DATE? 


® KEEPING Credit Files Up-to-Date during rapidly changing 
conditions is one of the difficult tasks facing Credit Execu- 


tives today. 


® Financial Statements provide the frame-work around which 
to build credit files. But such Financial Statements must be 
up-to-date and reflect the condition. of your customers at 


frequent intervals. 


© This is where the standard forms published by the National 
Association of Credit Men will do yeoman's service for 
you. When you send your customer one of the standard 
N. A. C. M. Financial Statement Forms, you back your re- 
quest with the prestige of your great nationwide organiza- 


tion. 


Write for Free Sample Book showing all the 
New and Revised Financial Statement Forms 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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Francis W. Smith Now Heads 
Associated Retail Bureaus 


Francis W. Smith of Salem, Ore, 
has been elected president o: the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, Inc., which 
has headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, 
Mo. A leader in 
the retail credit 
bureau field, 
operator of 23 
affiliated credit 
bureaus in the 
Oregon - Idaho 
area and closely 
associated with 
wholesale credit association opera- 
tions in the same area, Mr. Smith 
began in 1933 with acquisition of 
the Credit Bureau of Tillamook. He 
is a member of the Oregon state bar 
and worked for three years in the 
Tillamook district attorney’s office 
before entering a credit career as 
collector and credit reporter. 


F. W. SMITH 


North Central Petroleum Unit 
Formed; V. H. Gibson. Heads It 

Credit representatives of 17 pe- 
troleum companies met at Omaha to 
organize the North Central Petrole- 
um Credit Association to service 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South ‘Dakota, Wyoming, 
and also Canada. Officers elected 
are: V.H. Gibson, Skelly Oil Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., president; J. 
Geddes, Pure Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
executive vice president; regional 
vice presidents, A. C. Thornton, 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Denver; 
F. L. Browne, Deep Rock Oil Co. 
Omaha; E. S. Holsten, Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Omaha; and _ secretary- 
treasurer A. M. Hammond, Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Named directors are Eugene 
Lamm, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
St. Louis; Ray Benson, Continental 
Oil Co., Lincoln; H. L. Lynch, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; George V. Erickson, Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Kansas City; Howard 
Gardner, Phillips Petroleum Co, 
Omaha. 


“Creditorial’” Is New Bulletin 


The official bulletin of the Minne- 
apolis Association of Credit Men has 
been named “Creditorial” after an 
appeal to members to suggest 4 
name. Elsie Stevens, vice president 
of Northwest Radio & Electronit 
Supply Company, offered the wit 
ning name. 
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PLAN YOUR INSURANCE 
(Concluded from page 11) 


may be practicable for the corpora- 
tion to purchase large amounts of 
catastrophe excess coverage to avoid 
dispersal of insurance reserves by a 
single disaster. It might also be 
possible to attain the position of at 
least a partial self-insurer by having 
a wholly owned subsidiary insur- 
ance company, but a great amount 
of research would be required be- 
fore a corporation could arrive at 
such a decision. ‘ 

There are occasions when agents 
and brokers offer services for a fee 
where no insurance is involved, or 
where the agent or broker does not 
have income from the insurance. On 
very large accounts, it is possible to 
obtain safety inspection service. In 
the marine business it is customary 
to secure the services of an average 
adjuster to handle the settlement of 
aloss for a fixed fee. Complete in- 
surance surveys are made on oc- 
casion for a fee, where there is no 
possibility of competitive bidding for 
the business. 
























Growth of Welfare Coverage 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in recent years has been the 
goowth of the welfare forms of 
coverage, particularly in the acci- 
dent and health field. The normal 
types of accident and health insur- 
ance have shown a large increase in 
premium and volume, but they are 
minor when compared to the great 
variety of forms of group insurance, 
such as hospital and medical pro- 
tection and travel accident insur- 
ance. In the same field, we have 
insurance against the excessive ex- 
penses caused for the treatment of 
polio and other dread diseases. Ac- 
cident and health insurance has ex- 
tended into the fields of instalment 
lending to meet payments on auto- 
mobiles, home appliances, residence 
mortgages, etc., during disability. 





















Greater Productive Efficiency 
Not “Hypo,” Key to Growth 


_Increased productive efficiency of 
industry and better products at lower 
tosts and prices, not “needling of the 
tconomy by hypodermics of pur- 
thasing power,” are the keys to 
fehuine growth and prosperity, re- 
ports the National Association of 
Manufacturers in its new study, “So 
People May Prosper.” 

“The mere existence of purchasing 
bower’ does not insure that goods 
will be purchased,” notes the N.A.M. 
Nits 36-page brochure, attacking 
the fallacies of projects which arti- 
tially create purchasing power. 
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Check-up, Clean-up Not Burn-up, Underwriters’ Board 
Urges, to Protect Office, Plant and Home 


The following admonitions for year-’round protection against fire 
hazards in office, plant and home are issued by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in connection with Fire Prevention Week, October 9-15: 


Clear out debris: Get rid of rubbish or anything combustible that 
you're not going to use in attics, closets, cellars, garages. Rubbish, such 
as old papers and rags, is a fire hazard. It not only starts fires itself, but 
furnishes fuel for fires starting from other causes. Clean these hazards 
out of your house, store or factory. 


Watch outside fires: Clean up your yard. Keep grass cut low around 
buildings. Never burn papers on a windy day when there’s danger of 
sparks setting fire to any house, shrubbery, clothing or outbuildings. 
Use an incinerator wherever possible. 


Clear out paint and oil rags: Destroy wags or keep in closed metal 
container; hang up mops and paint-soiled clothing so air can circulate 
around them. Paint or oil-soaked rags heat up from chemical action, 
burst into flames. Clean up after painting jobs. 


Check your fuses: Use 15 ampere fuses in regular household circuits, 
and don’t make emergency repairs to fuses; keep wiring in good repair; 
have all work done by an expert electrician. Fuses protect your appli- 
ances, your house and your family from damage and possible fire when 
wires are overloaded or a short circuit occurs. 


Avoid flammable liquids: Remove them from your house. Hundreds 
of persons are killed annually trying to clean with gasoline, benzine or 
naphtha. A tiny flame or spark—even from static electricity—will ignite 
gasoline vapor. Play safe! Do not use highly flammable or explosive 
fluids for dry cleaning! 


Check stoves and heaters: Clean and check all heaters and have repair 
work done. Radiated heat from hot stovepipes, furnaces, and stoves will 
char beams or partitions too near them, causing a fire that will damage 
or destroy the house. 


Portable heaters: Place portable, openflame heaters so they can’t be 
knocked over or tipped. Avoid using rubber hose as fuel conductors for 
gas heaters; rigid metal pipes are safer. Always store kerosene outdoors, 
fill lamps and heaters outdoors. Den’t carry or fill heaters while they are 
lighted. Keep a door or window open slightly while heater is burning. 


Check pipes and chimneys: Clean soot out of chimneys and smoke- 
pipes. Check for cracks and holes; have chimneys repaired—where mortar 
or bricks are loose—and replace pipes if necessary. Dirty and defective 
chimneys are a leading cause of fires. 


Check ash receptacles: Always put hot ashes into covered metal con- 
tainers. Hot ashes in wood boxes set fire to many houses. In the cellar this 
is particularly hazardous, because flames quickly spread up through 
hollow walls of building. 


Fireplace care: Use a wire-mesh screen in front of fireplace. B: 
the fire is out before you retire or leave the house. Sparks from ung: 
fireplaces can start serious fires. 


General repairs: Plan needed painting and renovating next 
Remodel and modernize your home for greater safety. Replace faul' 
stair treads. Install a heavy flush-type door at head of cellar stairs, fitted 
tightly and kept closed. This will hold basement fires in check. 


Smokers: Don’t smoke in bed. Smoking in bed can be fatal. Fumes 
from burning cloth may overcome or asphyxiate you before fire reaches 
you. Place plenty of ash trays about your home for smokers. Keep 
matches in safe containers and away from young children. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


J. ©. LOCASTRO 


G. J. SCHATZ 


In promotions attendant upon ex- 
pansion at Commercial Factors Cor- 
poration, New York, George J. 
Schatz, vice president and director, 
has become senior contact officer in 
the company’s largest client division, 
the basic textile field. Joseph C. 
Locastro, formerly assistant vice 
president, succeeds Mr. Schatz as 
vice president in charge of the 
wholesale credit department. 

Mr. Schatz has twice been presi- 
dent of the New York Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management Association and 
was for two years president of the 
Downtown Textile Credit Group. 

Also promoted are Carl T. Erick- 
son, formerly assistant vice president 
in charge of woolen and worsted 
mills in the wholesale credit depart- 
ment, who has been named contact 
officer in that field, and Harold J. 
Gerber, advanced from assistant sec- 
retary to assistant vice president in 
the wholesale credit department. 


Bert Boyp is the new vice presi- 
dent-treasurer of Belknap Hard- 
ware and Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, and Mark B. Davis is 
vice president-general credit man- 
ager, following the retirement of 
Dara E. Cross, Sr., as vice president, 
treasurer and general credit man- 
ager (CFM August ’55, p. 38). 

Mr. Boyd, who had joined the 
Belknap company in 1924, was made 
a director in 1941 and a vice presi- 
dent in 1954 (CFM Dec. 54, p. 39). 

Mr. Davis had become associated 
with Belknap in 1923 and was as- 


BERL BOYD 


signed a sales territory in Missis- 
sippi in 1925. He returned to the 
home office in 1939 as sales director 
for Tennessee, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. Three years later he was 
elected a director, and in 1953 a 
vice president. 


RicHarp D. Bouster has advanced 
to assistant to the president, Atlas 
Plywood Corporation, Boston, from 
assistant treasurer. He joined Atlas 
on graduation from Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1930 and has been 
variously engaged in administrative, 
sales, research and design ca»acities. 
Since his election as assistant treas- 
urer in 1944 he has been in charge of 
general production coordination. 


ALFRED D. PotseEy, named assistant 
trust officer, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, previously served as 
assistant cashier. Mr. Polsey is a 
past president of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association. 


R. D. WITHINGTON JOHN McDOWELL 

In promotions at The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Ratrpu 
D. WITHINGTON and JoHN McDow.ELL 
have been elected to the newly 
created offices of senior vice pres- 
ident. Mr. Withington began with 
the bank as an office boy 44 years 
ago. He became assistant cashier in 
1929 and a vice president in 1939. He 
is a past president of The Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and served as a N.A.C.M. 
director 1941-44. He is a past pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia chapter, 
Robert Morris Associates, and a 
member of its executive committee. 
He has served as secretary of his 
bank’s executive committee since 
1947. 

A vice president of the bank since 
1941, Mr. McDowell previously was 
associated with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the Banking De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 
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J. D. WILLSON A. S. FASULLO 


AntHony S. Fasu._o, appointed 
general credit manager of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, New 
York, will have supervision of the 
credit sections of all divisions of the 
corporation, including subsidiaries, 
Mr. Fasullo, a 36-year veteran of 
the company, was credit manager of 
the General Chemical Division prior 
to his advancement. 


James D. Writtson has _ become 
treasurer and controller, The O. A 
Sutton Corporation, Wichita, Kans, 
Prior associations were with Affii- 
ated Gas Equipment, Cleveland, as 
treasurer; Brown Company, Berlin, 
N.H., as assistant treasurer; and the 
Plaskon division of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo, as con- 
troller. Mr. Willson co-authored the 
books “Controllership—the Work of 
the Accounting Executive” and 
“Business Budgeting and Control.” 


JosePH H. SUTHERLAND has been 
named vice chairman, J. P. Stevens 
& Company, Inc., New York. With 
the Stevens organization since 1929, 
he continues as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and 
has been appointed to the new post 
of director of sales. 


G. E. AtLEE has joined Chittenden 
& Eastman Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, as credit manager. He pre- 
viously was with Cudahy Packing 
Company since 1942, serving as cred- 
it manager in their Sioux City office 
before transferring to Atlanta as dis- 
trict credit manager of the south 
eastern district. While at Sioux City 
he was president of the Interstaté 
Division, N.A.C.M. 


C. W. Prrrcuarp, Rochester, N-Ys 
named secretary-treasurer, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Broadcasting Corpor 
ation, continues as_ treasurer 
Stromberg - Carlson (Division 
General Dynamics Corporation) 
treasurer and director of Stromberg 
Carlson Credit Corporation 





